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So I’ve converted you, too, then? 
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And don’t you find them ezsy on the 
pocket, too? That means something 
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remarkably good wines at such a reason- 
able price? 

Well, there are two reasons: that 
amazing climate of theirs at the Cape, 
and then the Preferential Duty. 

No wonder South African Sherry is 
becoming so popular, then. 

It deserves to be. Do you know they’ve 
been making wine in South Africa for 
nearly 300 years. With all that experi- 
ence behind them and the splendid 
organization they have now built up, 
they’re able to produce the very highest 
quality. Their really fine wines are 
matured for many years before they’re 
shipped to this country. 

I suppose we can now say, then, that 
South Africa is one of the leading wine 
producing countries? 

Well, wouldn’t you say it was, from the 
taste of this sherry? Let me fill your 
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The CornuiLv is planning to publish occasional supplementary 
numbers containing works of fact or fiction—too.long for normal 
magazine publication and often too short for separate publication 
in book form, but of a length which comes naturally to many 
writers. This experiment will be made this autumn, and the first 
supplement will be divided between two new long stories, The 
Grass God by H. E. Bates and Episode at Gastein by William Sansom. 
Priced 2s. 6d., it will be supplied automatically to subscribers in the 
same way as a regular quarterly issue. 


[ The Editor asks that all contributions should be addressed to him at 50 Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1, and accompanied by a stamped envelope. 

Subscriptions for the CoRNHILL are available from any bookseller or from 50 Albemarle 
Street, London, W.1. A subscription for 4 issues costs 10s. 8d. and for 8 issues 215. 4d., 
including postage. At present the CORNHILL appears quarterly.] 
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NOTE ON CONTRIBUTORS 


OSBERT LANCASTER. His most recent work includes Fagades and Faces ; 
illustrations for Here’s England (Rupert Hart-Davis) and for London Night and Day 
(Architectural Press) ; Pocket Cartoons in the Daily Express and the designs, in 
collaboration with John Piper, for the vista and fountains of the Battersea Park 
Pleasure Gardens. Work in progress includes post-natal memories, from which 
‘The Ungrateful Heart’ is an episode. 


PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR. During the war /he organised and commanded 
the operation which ambushed, captured and evacuated General Kreipe, German 
Commander of the Sebastopol Division in Crete. His book The Traveller’s Tree, 
a journey through the Caribbean Islands, has just been awarded the Heinemann 
Foundation Prize 1950 by the Royal Society of Literature. He is now in Greece 
writing a book which will include these monasteries of the Meteora. 


ARTHUR MILLER wrote his first play while at the University of Michigan. 
His novel Focus (Gollancz) was followed by other plays, notably Death of a Salesman 
which won many awards, including the Pulitzer Prize, and was the play to 
be the choice of the Book of the Month Club in America. 


ELIZABETH BOWEN has published 6 collections of short stories, 6 novels and 
a biography of both her Irish home and her English home. Her most recent 
book is Collected Impressions (Longmans, 1950). 


LESLEY BLANCH. Journalist and wife of Romain Gary, French writer and 
diplomat, lives in Berne and has a watch-tower house at Requebrune, is an 
enthusiastic traveller and has just returned from the Sahara border country of 
Southern Tunisia. 


NICOLAS NABOKOV. An American composer of Russian extraction who 
settled in France, where he actively participated in the artistic movement which 
surrounded the ballet enterprise ; wrote his first important work for Diaghilev ; 
now lives in America, both composing and teaching music. His book Old Friends 
and New Music will be published shortly by Hamish Hamilton. 


JAMES EDWARD HOLROYD. A former journalist who now works in 
Whitehall, is on the Council of the newly formed Sherlock Holmes Society of 
London and has lent items to the Sherlock Holmes Exhibition organised by the 
Marylebone Borough Council in Abbey House, Baker Street. 
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The Ungrateful Heart 


‘A Branch Line of My Past’ 
BY OSBERT LANCASTER 
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HERE is no silence in the world so overwhelming as that 
which prevails on a small country station when a train has 
just left. The fact that it is by no means complete, that the 

fading echoes of the engine are still clearly audible from beyond 
the signal-box behind which the guard’s van is finally disappearing, 
that one now hears for the first time the cawing of the rooks, a 
distant dog’s bark, the hum of the bees in the station-master’s 
garden, in no way detracts from its quality. The rattling world 
of point and sleepers, of gossiping fellow-passengers and sepia views 
of Cromer beach has been whirled away leaving a void which, for 
some moments yet, the sounds and smells of the countryside will 
be powerless to fill. 

At Eastwinch station, lost amidst the unbypassed fields of my 
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THE UNGRATEFUL HEART 


Edwardian childhood, this period of suspension was apt to be 
longer than elsewhere. The platform, though I suppose no higher 
than most, appeared in the flat East Anglian landscape to be a 
raised island, isolated way above the surrounding elm-broken 
cornlands. Nor did it ever, at first glance, exhibit any sign of life, 
as the solitary porter’s immediate duty was to open the level- 
crossing gates regardless of the passengers, alone with their luggage, 
amidst the shiny tinplates advertising Stephens’ Blueblack Ink and 
Venos Lightning Cough Cure. And it was only just as we were 
beginning to wonder whether or not this was the right day, that 
an aunt would suddenly emerge from the waiting-room. 

Her greeting never varied. After the usual brisk, no-nonsense 
kiss and the routine enquiries she would announce that Jones had 
brought the trap (the Renault was never sent to the station save 
for my grandfather himself or some guest of more than usual age 
or decrepitude) and would take Nurse and the luggage, but that 
she expected that Osbert would like a little walk after all tha time in 
the stuffy train. This was always said with a richly sardonic smile, 
she knowing full well that there was nothing Osbert so much 
abominated as little walks, no matter how many hours had been 
spent in stuffy trains; he, however, had long since learnt the 
uselessness of protest and would inevitably find himself a few minutes 
later trudging along the Station Road gazing regretfully at Nurse, 
comfortably ensconced in the trap, bowling briskly away in a cloud 
of dust. 

Even today Eastwinch is a very small village ; at that date it 
was smaller still. Small, that is, judged by the number of its 
inhabitants rather than by its extent. Strung out for a mile or 
more along the Lynn-Swaffham road it started at the Lynn end 
with the Church, a decent enough fourteenth-century Norfolk 
structure without, but scraped and scrubbed into insignificance 
within by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, standing on an outlying ridge 
of the Breckland, that scruffy, sandy waste which runs like some 
horrid birthmark across the homely face of East Anglia. Alongside, 
dank and laurel-shaded, was the vicarage ; beyond, down the hill, 
lay the straight village street, hardly differing in character from 
the rest of the highway, so widely separated were the cottages, the 
four public-houses (two of them no longer licensed since my grand- 
father had decided that the needs of the villagers were being, 
perhaps, too amply cared for), and the solitary village shop. Half 
a mile beyond the point where it was entered by the Station Road, 
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OSBERT LANCASTER 


an ordinary country lane crossing the branch line from Lynn some 
three-quarters of a mile away, the street ended in a sharp fork, in 
the apex of which, facing directly up the village to the church, stood 
the imposing, globe-topped entrance gates of Eastwinch Hall. 
The gates, once entered, were generally felt to be an overstate- 
ment. On the right lay a croquet lawn screened from the con- 
verging roads by a plantation of copper beeches; less than a 
hundred yards ahead was the house itself. Built a century earlier 


by some modest nabob who had done well in the tea trade, tradition 
maintained that it had been deliberately designed on the model 
of atea-caddy. Although at the time I never dreamed of doubting 
this theory, on looking back it seems to me to have been a perfectly 
ordinary, foursquare late Georgian residence with a rather low- 
pitched roof. Such idiosyncrasies as it displayed were all, in fact, 
the work of my grandfather ; they took the form of terra-cotta 
masks of Comedy and Tragedy with which he had seen fit to enliven 


the plain expanse of yellow brick between the first and second 
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storeys, unexpected bow-windows bulging out on ground level, and 
a vast, gabled porch masking the front door. The erection of this 
last had unfortunately coincided with the height of the old gentle- 
man’s genealogical enthusiasm, and the pediment was adorned with 
a highly baroque version of his coat of arms in terra-cotta. So 
unexpectedly heavy had this forthright statement of the Lancaster 
family’s inclusion among the armigerous classes proved that the 
fretted and white-painted wooden supports were already visibly 
straining beneath their burden of heraldry. 

Structurally unsound and decoratively over-emphatic, the front 
porch nevertheless provided the focal point round which, during the 
long summer days, the whole life of the house revolved. Here 
my grandfather would sit reading his day-old Times, and to it would 
come the gardener with his offering of flowers which my aunts 
would painstakingly ‘ arrange’ in a series of unattractive vases lined 
up on the tiled floor. As a vantage point from which nurses and 
parents could keep an eye on the younger children, and sporting 
uncles could give unsolicited advice to tennis-playing nephews and 
nieces, it was in constant demand. And always, on arrival, one 
found there the whole house-party grouped in a welcoming tableau. 

I here use the word house-party simply as a convenient noun of 
_ assembly, disregarding its overtones. For us, particularly when 
speaking of the years before the first German war, the term has 
taken on a certain glamour, suggesting almost exclusively assemblies 
of the smart and the beautiful pursuing worldly pleasures in a 
constantly changed variety of expensive clothes. Nothing could 
bear less resemblance to the gatherings at Eastwinch Hall; no 
baccarat scandals ever darkened the fair name of a house where the 
only permitted card-games were strictly educational ; the conversation 
was seldom of a brilliance to have fired the imagination of Mr. 
Henry James ; and it can safely be said that never, never did these 
corridors echo to whispered speculations about the geography of 
the bedrooms. 

The two over-riding interests of my grandfather’s life were his 
family and philanthropy. The first made it difficult for him, 
although fundamentally a social character, to take any great 
pleasure in the company under his own roof of those who were not 
in some way connected with the clan ; the second provided ample 
opportunities for the employment of his large fortune without having 
recourse to the pursuit of expensive social ambitions. However, 
as the only son of an only son, despite the fact that of his seven 
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OSBERT LANCASTER 


children all but two had married and produced families, his circle 
would have been more restricted than he liked had not his genea- 
logical researches helped to extend it. Diligent combing of the 
further branches of the family tree had revealed the existence of 
extraordinary survivals from a long-vanished Norfolk of gloomy 
farmers and manic-depressive yeomen. Unfortunately these had 
turned out to be exclusively female, and while they afforded many 
opportunities for the exercise of philanthropy their social gifts were 
seldom of an order effectively to enrich life at the Hall. They 
had, therefore, been comfortably installed in small villas on the 
outskirts of Lynn and in cosy cottages dotted round the country 
where their maintenance had been made the responsibility of my 
father and uncles. Deeply and volubly appreciative of their good 
fortune they were known collectively as the Grateful Hearts but 
seldom asked to the house. 

In course of time the place which they should have taken had 
been filled by a second outer circle of Grateful Hearts differing 
in certain important respects from the original collection. Although 
its members could boast no blood relationship with the family they 
had all, at some time or another, been connected with it, usually 
in a dependent capacity. For inclusion in this group from which 
house-guests were selected three things, beyond a modicum of 
gentility, were necessary—poverty, piety and physical affliction. 
Naturally the senior members had soon developed so highly-skilled 
a technique for the display of these attributes that a certain 
rivalry had sprung up. In my day the two prize exhibits, between 
whose merits no distinction was possible, were Miss Childs and Miss 
Marple. The former was an elderly lady of extreme bad temper 
suffering from advanced cataract; the latter a kindly, timid 
creature with curvature of the spine. While Miss Childs could 
rightly claim cataract as the worse affliction, Miss Marple was 
undoubtedly the poorer, and as their piety was equal and un- 
questioned there could be no supremacy on points. The fact that 
Miss Marple in addition to her hump-back had also a heavy cavalry 
moustache did not count, as the Lancasters themselves were a 
hirsute lot (one of my great-aunts had several times been mistaken 
for Lord Kitchener), and among them such an adornment was 
considered rather a source of pride than of shame, 

The runners-up in these depressing stakes were undoubtedly Mr. 
and Mrs. Phipps. The husband, a seedy clergyman who was still, 
at an advanced age, a curate in the West of England, was generally 
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known among the younger generation as ‘ Filthy Phipps’ from the 
fact that his neck and hands invariably matched the greasy black 
of his clerical boater. His wife, a faded and depressed woman only 
slightly cleaner than her husband, suffered from an obscure malady 
the exact nature of which remained undisclosed. To this and to 
Mr. Phipps’ guaranteed professional piety they owed their position, 
but remained debarred from further advancement by a certain 
whining dissatisfaction with their lot. For it was de rigueur that 
all afflictions should be bravely and brightly borne. 

Rather less secure was the position of Frau Schmiegelow. 
Originally my aunts’ German governess, this stout Prussian was 
bidden from time to time to quit her native land and revisit her 
former pupils. Her piety, which was of the aggressively Lutheran 
kind, was undoubted, and thanks to an unfortunate marriage to 
the postmaster of a small town in Schleswig-Holstein, her poverty 
was assured. At her afflictions it was more difficult, at first sight, 
to guess; extremely well-covered and bursting with health and 
self-assurance it was far from easy to see how she qualified on this 
score. It was rumoured that the postmaster drank, but what was 
an alcoholic husband compared to cataract or curvature of the 
spine? Looking back I now realise that her affliction was held to 
lie in her foreign birth. Not to be English was for my family so 
terrible a handicap as almost to place the sufferer in the permanent 
invalid class : the only difference being that, while it was the height 
of uncharitableness to laugh at invalids, foreigners were always 
legitimate targets for a robust sense of fun. In the case of Frau 
Schmiegelow this grave disadvantage was, of course, mitigated by 
the fact that she was a German, for if one had to be foreign it was 
far better to be German, preferably a Prussian. Not only did the 
Lancasters find in the Germans all those virtues which they most 
admired—discipline, industry, physical courage and simple, 
unaffected Evangelical piety—but several of them had completed 
their education in Germany and all spoke the language fluently. 
Indeed, had the Germans only possessed a sense of humour they 
might almost have qualified as honorary Englishmen. In Frau 
Schmiegelow’s case this deficiency was principally apparent in her 
attitude to Wilhelm II, a personality whom her hosts regarded as 
richly comic ; and while good manners prevented this source of 
quiet fun from being exploited too openly, the gluey, hypnotised 
reverence with which the devoted Frau pronounced the syllables 
‘der liebe Kaiser’ strained forbearance to the utmost. 
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However, although occasionally a trial, Frau Schmiegelow 
nevertheless served a useful social purpose in consolidating the 
opinion of the other Grateful Hearts and, by her provocative 
advocacy of her sovereign’s merits, in restoring a unity which at 
times showed signs of strain. In Frau Schmiegelow’s presence Miss 
Childs, who was very Low, would forget for a moment her annoy- 
ance at the ecclesiastical lace on which Miss Marple, who was very 
High, was for ever engaged. (Despite her affliction some sixth 
sense enabled Miss Childs to be instantly aware of the Paschal 
Lamb or Sacred Monogram taking shape beneath the clever fingers 
of her rival.) Similarly Miss Marple, confronted with the greater 
menace, would overlook the fact of the Rev. Phipps’ notorious 
indifference to the Eastward Position ; while the Phipps themselves 
ceased for a few moments to be consumed by the jealousy constantly 
provoked by the greater regard in which the two old spinsters were 
generally held. 

So powerfully, indeed, did the other Grateful Hearts react to 
Frau Schmiegelow that she was able to exercise her restorative spell 
even by remote control. In the summers immediately preceding 
1914, when her visits had ceased, the mere sight of her thin Gothic 
writing on.an envelope was sufficient to promote harmony, while 
her lyrical account of the All-Highest’s latest speech at Kiel or 
Potsdam, which one of my aunts would always make a point of 
immediately translating, produced a gratifying unanimity lasting 
for several days. 

Far more powerful than poor Frau Schmiegelow’s was the 
personality, and infinitely more disruptive the influence, of Miss 
Redpath. Whereas the other Grateful Hearts live on in my memory 
distinct but flat, Miss Redpath remains a three-dimensional figure, 
fully realised and complete. Indeed she was the first person outside 
my immediate family of whose individuality I was fully aware, and 
even as a very small child I was always conscious that she was not 
to be ranged with the lay-figures on the porch, whom I could not 
conceive of as functioning away from their familiar base, but 
enjoyed an independent existence far beyond the confines of the 
Hall. Nor was this difference merely apparent ; Miss Redpath 
in fact fulfilled none of the conditions attached to the status of a 
Grateful Heart. Although by no means rich she had a small 
income of her own ; her good health, despite the fact that she was 
well over seventy, was aggressive ; and so far from being pious, or 
even indifferent to religion, she was a convinced and militant agnostic. 
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Lacking all the necessary stigmata it was difficult at first to explain 
her inclusion among us. If, as it is charitable to suppose, her 
hostesses were prompted by a disinterested desire to help and give 
pleasure to the lonely and unfortunate, it was quite obvious that 
she rightly considered herself in no way distressed, nor did she 
conceal the fact that she had a host of friends and that Eastwinch 
was only one of several country houses that she would be visiting 
in the course of the summer. If, as was sometimes disloyally 
suggested by their in-laws, the Lancasters suffered from an ingrained 
distaste for the company of their equals and were only really happy 
when surrounded by those they were in a position to patronise, 
then one would have said it would have been impossible to find a 
more difficult subject for the exercise of this discreditable family 
weakness than Miss Redpath. 

The real reason, I fancy, why every summer this forthright and 
unaccommodating figure appeared for a week or a fortnight was, 
largely, fear. She had been the extremely capable Principal of the 
excellent girls’ school at which my mother and my aunts (and indeed 
even some of my great-aunts) had received their education, and the 
awe in which they still held her made it impossible for them, having 
once asked her, to discontinue their invitations. Moreover, she was 
a firm favourite of my grandfather who sometimes, I think, was 
hard put to it to conceal the boredom which the company of his 
other guests induced, and who fully appreciated the masculine 
qualities of her extremely well-trained mind. 

Miss Redpath’s appearance was completely in keeping with her 
character. Although very small, the extreme rigidity of her bearing 
fully compensated for any lack of inches, and her square face, with 
its great width of jaw, was distinguished by two peculiarities of 
expression which greatly added to the awe which she inspired. Her 
eyes always kept a look of astonished ferocity due to the fact that the 
bright blue irises were surrounded by a complete circle of white, 
their circumference nowhere broken by the lids, a phenomenon I 
have only otherwise observed among professional hypnotists and 
in photographs of Mussolini. In speaking she was never known to 
move her jaw, so that behind her exaggeratedly mobile lips (she was 
always very particular about elocution and would never tolerate 
‘mumbling ’) one was always conscious of the rigidly clenched 
teeth. Her costume, which was well chosen to set off her person- 
ality, never varied. Her coat and skirt of rich purple broadcloth 
trimmed with black braid were cut to allow the maximum move- 
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ment ; her black boots were thick and sensible ; and beneath the 
high lace collar supported on either side by little serpentine wires 
one could clearly distinguish the vigorous movement of the neck- 
muscles occasioned by her peculiar manner of speech. 

Whereas my cousins and the majority of their parents regarded 
the coming of Miss Redpath with marked apprehension I looked 
forward to it with the keenest pleasure. Not only had I long since 
discounted her alarming appearance and abrupt manner (for I had 
frequently been taken by my mother to visit her in London) but 
I much appreciated her powers as a story-teller and the fact that 
in addressing children she did not consider it necessary to adopt a 
manner of speaking in any way different from that in which she 
conversed with their elders. Moreover she lived in what I firmly 
considered to be the most beautiful house in the world. 

In my childhood the sight of the trim green lawns of Hampstead 
Garden Suburb shaded by the carefully preserved elms, the white- 
painted posts linked by chains, the leaded casements and tile-hung 
gables, above all the miniature scale on which everything was 
conceived, induced a feeling of inexpressible delight ; a feeling that 
suffered no lessening when the green-painted front door of Miss 
R.’s residence, with its heartshaped, bottle-glazed wicket, was finally 
opened... _ - 

Miss Redpath was a cousin of one of the leading Pre-Raphaelites 
(I think Holman Hunt) and the interior of her house had already 
acquired a strong period flavour. Immediately on entering one 
was confronted with a large reproduction of May Morning on 
Magdalen Tower with an affectionate message from the artist scrawled 
on the mount, and on all sides one was conscious of Burne-Jones 
maidens yearning at one in sanguine chalk above bosky thickets 
of honesty and cape-gooseberries tastefully arranged in polished 
copper pots. Elsewhere were many brass-rubbings of recumbent 
knights and innumerable Arundel prints, while the presence of 
several Della Robbia plaques, a set of faded, purplish photographs 
of the Gozzoli frescoes in the Medici Chapel and some small, 
painstaking water-colours of Assisi, indicated that their owner 
shared to the full the Italophil enthusiasm of the late Victorians. 
The two small ground-floor rooms in which, against Morris wall- 
papers, all these treasures were displayed were connected by an 
open arch so that it was possible on the moment of entry to sce 
right through the house to the little orchard beyond. This, besides 

filling the interior with a green, filtered light, invariably suggested 
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to me the scene that would be revealed were one to walk through 
the range of buildings in the background of Millais’ Autumn Leaves. 

Whether or not my childish whimseys were far-fetched, it was 
certain that no apartments could be further removed in atmosphere 
from the interior of Eastwinch Hall, but so powerful was the 
impression they created that Miss Redpath, who was not in herself 
a romantic figure, when seen against the familiar background of 
pitch-pine panelling, foxed sporting prints, and stuffed birds 
allegedly shot by an uncle in the Fayyum, still trailed clouds of 
Italo-Arthurian glory. 

Nevertheless, there was nothing of the ‘ greenery-yallery ’ about 
her; a daughter of the manse she had learnt Latin and Greek 
at her father’s, knee, had been among the very first women to 
graduate at Bedford College, and was a distinguished Anglo-Saxon 
scholar, the friend and pupil of Professor, Skeat. In addition she 
was a foundation member of the Fabian Society and a convinced, 
if not militant, Suffragette. Her standards of judgement were, there- 
fore, high, and while her admiration for the achievements of the 
Pre-Raphaelites and their contemporaries was sincere it by no 
means invariably extended to their personalities. 

It will readily be understood that the annual appearance of Miss 
Redpath, then at the height of her powers, in the close and docile 
circle of the Hall was attended by a certain heightening of tension. 
Both sides, it is true, made allowances ; my aunts for their part, 
although never finally abandoning hope of their old mistress’s 
ultimate conversion, forewent the pleasure of open proselytising, 
while she made a genuine, if sometimes rather too obvious, effort 
to suffer fools gladly and to achieve the soft answer which turneth 
away wrath. Nevertheless, all present were conscious of the strain 
which steadily increased as her visit drew to its appointed close and 
it was obvious that sooner or later someone would go too far. I 
count it among the great privileges of my childhood that when 
the inevitable happened I was an eye-witness. 

The day of Miss Redpath’s downfall was a Sunday; a fact 
which, besides providing the very circumstances of the disaster, 
immeasurably heightened the drama. For at Eastwinch Hall even 
so late as the early years of George V the Victorian Sabbath retained 
all its rigours unmodified. Whatever books we had been reading 
during the week were put away and their places taken by bound 
volumes of The Quiver, dating from the period of my father’s child- 
hood. For me personally this was no great hardship as it merely 
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involved handing in the G. A. Henty which had been my ostensible 
reading for the week while retaining concealed the W. W. Jacobs 
which I had been devouring under cover. Besides I rather enjoyed 
The Quiver ; I was developing a keen period sense and derived much 
simple pleasure from the wood-engravings of whiskered curates and 
bonneted social workers. But my poor cousins, whose home-life 
was more emancipated than mine, were less resigned ; already 
condemned, owing to our remoteness from any centre of modern 
civilisation, to miss at least three vital sequences of the Perils of 
Pauline, they regarded the weekly confiscation of Comic Cuts and 
Buffalo Bill as the most unjustifiable and high-handed curtailment 
of personal liberty. And their lot was rendered all the harder by 
the strict rules governing Sunday games, which I for my part rather 
welcomed. For after a week of humiliating and unrelieved defeat 
on the tennis court the enforced substitution of croquet, at which I 
early manifested a careless mastery, caused me no pain. But even 
the right to play croquet had been a hardly won concession granted 
only on appeal to my grandfather. He had ruled, very sensibly, 
that whereas the tennis-court was visible from the road and the 
vicar feared that the spectacle of the gentry at play might lead the 
villagers into sin, the croquet-lawn was concealed by a dense 
shrubbery so that only our own salvation was imperilled, and this 
was a risk which he thought, on the whole, we were justified in 
taking. Clock-golf, however, remained a bone of contention, my 
cousins maintaining that it was only a form of croquet and equally 
well-concealed, my aunts sticking firmly to the belief that it was 
in some way a ‘ worldlier’ sport and therefore unsuited to the 
Lord’s Day. 

This particular Sunday dawned bright and fair with a brisk wind 
sending small white clouds scudding across the vast East Anglian 
sky. As it was not the first Sunday in the month only Miss Marple 
had gone to Early Service, and the house party, with the exception 
of Miss Redpath, assembled for the first time at family prayers. 
When these were at long last concluded and the domestic staff in 
their unfamiliar morning prints had bustled back to their own 
quarters, all trooped in to breakfast where, as usual, the conversa- 
tion turned exclusively on the events of the previous twelve hours. 

One of the principal differences between our parents’ generation 
and our own would seem to be that their nights were so much 
more tightly packed with incident. Not only were they constantly 
assailed by the pangs of hunger in the small hours, so that even 
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in so austere a house as the Hall a tin of Marie biscuits stood at 
every visitor’s bedside, but they never, apparently, enjoyed a single 
night of unbroken slumber. On this occasion Miss Child had been 
aroused by the most extraordinary noise around midnight, while 
Miss Marple had been so convinced that there was a bat in her 
room that she had not dared to light her candle. And whatever 
door was it that had banged so persistently? My aunt said that 
she had been so certain that it was the upstairs bathroom that she 
had actually gone to close it only to find it firmly shut. And would 
somebody please remind her to speak to Scarlett about cutting back 
the Virginia creeper over the front porch as, really, last night the 
noise it made scraping against the landing window was too 
uncanny? As usual the conversation was only brought to an end 
by one of the ladies appealing to my father for confirmation of some 
particular nocturnal phenomenon and receiving the reply that he 
had heard nothing as, unlike some people, he went to bed to sleep. 
Breakfast over I was summoned by my grandfather to take part 
in the elaborate Sunday morning ritual at which all the grand- 
children took it in turns to assist. First I went into the hall and 
fetched the freshly-cut rose left by the gardener in a particular 
little vase on the hall-table, and returning to the breakfast-room 
slipped it neatly into my grandfather’s button-hole. Then I 
waited, matches ready, while he carefully selected a handful of 
cigars for his case, reserving one for immediate smoking which he 
finally placed in his mouth very slowly, as if even he were not quite 
sure of the exact whereabouts of that feature, lost amidst the haw- 
thorn hedgerows of his beard. After we were both satisfied that 
it was truly alight and drawing properly, I departed to the gun- 
room and removed with almost sacramental care from the locker 
where it was kept neatly folded throughout the week, a Union 
Jack. Taking this carefully under my arm I rejoined my grand- 
father on the porch and we both then marched at a solemn pace 
across the tennis lawn to where, close by the road, there rose a 
flagpole. 
- Looking back I confess myself slightly puzzled by my family’s 
passion for flagpoles; no member of it, except a half-legendary 
great-uncle, said to have served as a cabin-boy on the Bellerophon, 
had ever been in the Navy, nor had any of them lived in those far- 
flung outposts of Empire where showing the flag is an established 
ritual. Nevertheless, all of them in their country houses, and 
frequently in London as well if the garden was sufficiently large to 
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allow of them doing so without inviting ridicule, had erected these 
impressive totems. However, in those pre-Freudian days the field 
of speculation was limited and I had long since come to accept a 
flagpole as being as normal an adjunct to a gentleman’s residence 
as a greenhouse or a bathroom. 

Once the bunting was safely aloft my mind was immediately 
occupied with a single overriding care—to avoid, in the short time 
that remained before Church, being sent to the lavatory. This 
anxiety had no physiological nor psychological foundation but arose 
quite naturally from the local plumbing arrangements. The single 
water-closet at the Hall was strictly reserved for the use of females ; 
all the masculine members of the party, provided they were in good 


health, were expected to go to the earth closet which was housed 
in a tasteful neo-classic building discreetly’ surrounded by laurels, 
adjoining the stables. Unfortunately this structure was of wood 
and in the course of time a plank had worked loose at the back 
allowing the chickens, which were constantly straying into the 
stable-yard, free access at ground level. Originally this had 
intrigued rather than worried me, but ever since I had received 
a sharp nip on the tenderest, and at the time the most exposed, 
portion of my anatomy, my daily visits had been rendered hideous 
by fear and apprehension. With the usual false shame of childhood 
I had never revealed the cause of my reluctance, which was put 
down to obstinacy or constipation or both and treated accordingly. 
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On week-days there was no possibility of escape, but just occasionally 
on Sundays my nurse and parents would be too busy getting ready 
for Divine Service to remember to make the usual enquiries. 

Whether or not on this occasion I succeeded in avoiding my fate 
I cannot now recall, but I was certainly present, brushed and tidy, 
a quarter of an hour later, when the house party was assembled 
ready on the porch, the ladies all elaborately gloved and veiled 
and the gentlemen in dark suits and Homburg hats, for the frock 
coats and silk hats which were still de rigueur for urban worship had 
come by this date to be considered a little too ostentatious in the 
country. The only non-starter was Miss Redpath whose absence 
was perfectly well understood and resolutely ignored. 

Ignored, that is, by the grown-ups but not by my Cousin John, 
a relentlessly inquisitive youth with an insatiable desire for 
information. 

‘ Auntie, where’s Miss Redpath ?’ 

‘ That’s nothing to do with you, dear.’ 

‘ Auntie, isn’t Miss Redpath coming to Church ?’ 

Silence. 

‘ Auntie, why isn’t Miss Redpath coming to Church ?’ 

Even then I well understood the nature of the dilemma with 
which my unfortunate relatives were thus confronted, for when it 
came to a strict regard for truth Matilda’s aunt had nothing on 
mine. Their whole life was based on abhorrence of the Lie, and 
their definition of what constituted an untruth was wide indeed. 
All prevarication, euphemism and tactful understatement were for 
them impossible and resolutely to be discouraged in others. Often 
I myself, always an imaginative child, had been pulled up short 
in some harmless exaggeration by the soft question ‘ Osbert dear, 
is that quite true?’ In my younger days I found these exalted 
standards slightly ridiculous but now, when the politicians and the 
advertisers and the propagandists have succeeded in hiding the 
face of truth behind a thick veil of sophistry and illusion, the 
uncompromising attitude of my aunts (which I am happy to say 
they both maintain completely unabated at this present day) 
appears to me in a wholly admirable, if uncomfortably brilliant, 
light. 

Truth, however, is notoriously a two-edged sword and on this 
occasion its revelation was attended with the gravest perils. To 
give the real reason for Miss Redpath’s non-appearance would not 
only destroy our childish faith in the undeviating orthodoxy of all 
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grown-up persons, and with it our respect, but it would reveal to 
us for the first time, and in the most unfortunate way, the existence 
of Doubt. For ordinary mortals it would have been possible to 
say that Miss Redpath had a headache—but not for my aunts ; 
which was, perhaps, just as well because at that very moment the 
subject of the discussion was clearly visible marching off down the 
drive for one of her six-mile walks. Their normal reaction would 
then have been to have said that John must ask her himself, but 
they well knew that their nephew was a literal-minded and 
persistent lad who would undoubtedly act on this suggestion at 
the first opportunity, when Miss Redpath would unhesitatingly 
give her reasons accurately and at length. Finally after unavailing 
efforts to ignore the whole business they went so far as to say that 
Miss Redpath did not wish to come thts time, hoping thus to give 
the impression that her absence was something quite uncustomary, 
and briskly started up a general conversation on other topics in 
which the Grateful Hearts loyally and loudly joined. 

The interior of Eastwinch Church although of noble proportions 
was utterly without character. So well had Sir Gilbert done his 
work that, even for so romantic a mediaevalist as I then was, the 
scraped pillars and recut capitals had no message. All I can now 
remember is the extreme brightness and newness of the fittings. 
The crimson of the fleur-de-lys patterned felt which carpeted the 
chancel and covered the hassocks was hardly less startling than 
that of Elijah’s robe in the East window ; the brass oil-lamps rising 
above the stripped pine pews shone with a celestial brightness ; 
and so dazzling was the lectern that it almost hurt to look 
at it. 

The service itself, it must be confessed, displayed rather less 
sparkle, and was only enlivened for me by the recurrent astonish- 
ment I always experienced on hearing grown-ups sing. It was not 
so much the actual fact of their singing which amazed, but the 
feeling they put into it and the curious intonation, so utterly 
removed from their everyday manner of speech, which they appeared 
to consider it necessary to adopt the moment they opened Hymns 
A. and M. But long before we had come to the end of the ‘ Te 
Deum’ this source of pleasure had begun to lose its power, and it 
was with a very real sense of relief that at long last I saw Canon 
Pelly move across in the direction of the pulpit and knew that for 
the next twenty minutes at least I could devote myself fully to the 
particular costume drama that was then running in the private 
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theatre of my mind, undisturbed by constantly having to rise and 
sing or kneel and pray. 

Of a sermon which was in its way to prove historic I,consciously 
remembered, when the usual mumbled ‘ and now to God the Father 
. . . had recalled me from the broad acres where I had been 
grinding the faces of the Saxon peasantry in my new role of a 
Norman baron of immense strength and ferocity, not one word. 
Nor, had it not been for the subsequent drama at the luncheon 
table, would I ever have given it another thought. 

On leaving church the weather which had been fine enough 
earlier was seen to have changed. The wind had dropped and the 
small white clouds of early morning had swollen and coalesced. 
At the best of times the dining-room at the Hall was not a cheerful 
apartment ; the sombre ted walls were not noticeably relieved by 
the over-framed battle scenes of Wouwerman which hung there, 
(we knew they were by Wouwerman because each contained a white 
horse), and the closeness of the immense beech trees to the north- 
facing windows cast a sullen gloom even on the sunniest day. By 
the time we were all seated at table the sky had become heavily 
overcast and with it the natural brightness which was always 
encouraged at Sunday luncheon. 

Normally the best one could hope for by way of entertainment 
at this weekly ceremony was a scene provoked by my Cousir John’s 
refusal to eat his gristle, but today I had regretfully noticed he 
had drawn a helping at which even one of his notorious ‘ daintiness ” 
could hardly protest, and I soon abandoned myself to speculation 
as to whether we should receive one or two sweets at the end of 
the meal. 

Among the grown-ups the conversation, as usual, was steered by, 
my aunts to a discussion of this morning’s sermon. It was generally 
agreed by those who had been privileged to hear it, that seldom 
had Canon Pelly been so inspired, and how lucky they were to 
have so eloquent and powerful a preacher in a small place like 
Eastwinch ! Amidst the chorus of agreement which these senti- 
ments provoked among the Grateful Hearts, Miss Redpath, who 
had her own opinion of Canon Pelly, maintained a menacing silence. 
Although it was the last day of her visit, when her patience was 
invariably approaching exhaustion, all might yet have been well 
had not one of my aunts, ignoring the danger-signals and unable 
to leave well alone, gone on to describe this historic sermon as 
‘a real intellectual treat.’ 
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‘Really, my dear Harriet, and pray what makes you think 
so?’ 

The use of my aunt’s full name instead of the customary diminu- 
tive was a sure sign that Miss Redpath was now fully roused. 

* Well,’ explained my aunt, rashly but with determination, ‘ it 
was so wonderfully clear. I don’t think I have ever before 
properly understood the parable of the labourers in the vineyard. 
It always seemed rather unfair but this morning I was made to 
realise its true meaning for the first time.’ 

Miss Redpath was plainly astonished that any ex-pupil of hers 
could be so mentally deficient as to have gone through life failing 
to understand the workings of a wage system so completely in 
accordance with the best Trade Union practice. 

‘And what, dear, did the Canon choose as the text for this 
enlightening sermon ?’ 

‘ The first shall be last and the last first.’ 

‘One hardly needs to have gone to church, dear, to know 
exactly what the dear Canon would have to say on that rather 
trite theme.’ 

At this point my grandfather, who had been listening with a 
quiet enjoyment which even the snowy smoke-screen of his beard 
could not wholly conceal, entered the discussion. ‘ Well, Miss 
Redpath, as the only person not present tell us what you think the 
Canon would have said.’ 

That my grandfather realised he was playing with fire and did 
so deliberately seems fairly certain; but I doubt that even he, 
shrewd as he was, anticipated exactly what he got. 

Miss Redpath, hands folded on her lap, leant back and after 
one or two preliminary flexings of the corners of her mouth, through 
firmly clenched teeth, began. 

For the next five minutes Canon Pelly was in the room with us : 
every unctuous intonation, every sniff, even the faint trace of 
Transatlantic accent that had remained to him from his missionary 
days in the Canadian backwoods, was faithfully reproduced. As 
with his elécutionary effects, so with his mental processes, all were 
devastatingly recorded. No cliché, no hackneyed phrase, no false 
argument was missed. Even I, who had been lost in private 
fantasies during the sermon itself, was dumbfounded at the uncanny 
accuracy of the performance. 

When at last Miss Redpath, with a final contemptuous but still all 
too convincing ‘ dearly beloved,’ had finished, for the first time in 
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the recorded history of the Hall a general exodus took place-with- 
out a previous request to my grandfather to say grace. Left in 
the dining-room were only Miss Redpath, her host and myself. 
Although deeply anxious to hear my grandfather’s comments, my 
presence was in no way an attempt to eavesdrop ; but, unlike my 
cousins who had been plainly appalled by the whole performance 
and fled in panic with their elders, I had kept my head and alone 
of those present remembered that in the excitement the Sunday 
distribution of sweets had been forgotten. I was not, therefore, 
deliberately hiding behind the screen which half concealed the side- 
' board, but was principally engaged in making good this oversight, 
and my role in the last act of the drama was involuntary. 

At first silence reigned. My grandfather, indeed, whose whole 
form was heaving rhythmically beneath his beard, and down whose 
rosy cheeks the tears were helplessly pouring, seemed incapable of 
speech, and contented himself with jabbing his cigar in the general 
direction of Miss Redpath. She for her part was smiling like the 
happy warrior at the end of a hard day’s dragon-slaying. At long _ 
last my grandfather after many splutterings and Tae found his 
voice. ‘ You listened ! ’ 

‘ Of course,’ replied Miss Redpath smugly. q was sitting in 
the porch the whole time. Not that it was really necessary. Given 
that particular text it was perfectly obvious to anyone of the 
meanest intelligence what the invincibly commonplace mind of the 
Canon would make of it. Still, there were one or two finer points 
of stupidity which even I had not foreseen.’ 

Of this conversation one fact and one fact only stuck in my mind 
—NMiss Redpath had listened—and I lost no time in slipping from 
the room and publishing the news to the world. 

In the drawing-room, where I found the rest of the party 
assembled, a certain uneasiness reigned. Some of those present, 
including my mother and all my uncles, had obviously reacted in 
the same way as my grandfather, and were making little attempt 
to conceal their enjoyment. My aunts, on the other hand, loyally 
supported by the Grateful Hearts, were maintaining a strained and 
disapproving silence. Only on the receipt of my startling news 
did their brows clear. 

At the time I did not understand the significance of my aunts’ 
reaction. Now I can see that as a result of my revelation the 
uncertainties to which they had been prey had been resolved, and 
the necessary justification for action provided. So long as Miss 
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Redpath’s performance was to be regarded as a feat of creative 
imagination, such was their integrity and regard for intellectual 
honesty, that deeply as they deplored the whole scene (particularly 
before the children too !), they did not feel entitled to act. Now 
that it was made clear that her triumph had been scored as the 
result of eavesdropping, she stood convicted of ‘ playing to the 
gallery.’ And worse: truth itself had been tampered with, for by 
allowing her audience to assume that she was relying entirely on 
brilliant speculation and concealing her presence in the porch, she 
had been Acting a Lie! She had, in fact, finally gone too far. 

In all the long summers which I subsequently passed at the Hall, 
never again, by some curious chance, was it found possible so to 
arrange the holiday timetable as to allow Miss Redpath’s visit to 
be fitted in to the tight schedule of the Grateful Hearts. 
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(Drawing by 
Edward Melcarth) 


HE driver, who had been sitting up ahead in perfect silence 

for nearly an hour as they crossed the monotonous green 

plain of Foggia, now said something. Appello quickly 
leaned forward in the back seat and asked him what he had said. 
‘ That is Monte Saint Angelo before you.’ Appello lowered his 
head to see through the windshield of the rattling little Fiat. Then 
he nudged Bernstein who awoke resentfully, as though his friend 
had intruded. ‘ That’s the town up there,’ Appello said. Bern- 
stein’s annoyance vanished and he bent forward. They both sat 
that way for several minutes, watching the approach of what 
seemed to them a comically situated town, even more comic than 
any they had seen in the four weeks they had spent moving from 
place to place in the country. It was like a tiny old lady living 
on a high roof for fear of thieves. 

The plain remained as flat as a table for a quarter of a mile ahead. 
Then out of it like a pillar rose the butte, squarely and rigidly sky- 
ward it towered, only narrowing as it reached its very top. And 
there, barely visible now, the town crouched, momentarily obscured 
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by white clouds, then appearing again tiny and safe, like a moun- 
tain port looming at the end of the sea. From their distance they 
could make out no road, no approach at all up the side of the 
pillar. 

‘ Whoever built that was awfully frightened of something,’ Bern- 
stein said, pulling his coat closer around him. ‘ How do they get 
up there? Or do they?’ 

Appello, in Italian, asked the driver about the town. The 
driver, who had been there only once before in his life and knew 
no other who had made the trip—despite his being a resident of 
Lucera which was not far away—told Appello with some amuse- 
ment that they would soon see how rarely anyone goes up or comes 
down Monte Saint Angelo. ‘ The donkeys will kick and run away 
as we ascend, and when we come into the town everyone will come 
out to see. They are very far from everything. They all look 
like brothers up there. They don’t know very much either,’ he 
laughed. 

‘What does the Princeton chap say?’ Bernstein asked. The 
driver had a crew haircut, a turned-up nose, and a red round face 
with blue eyes. He owned the car, and although he spoke like 
any Italian when his feet were on the ground, behind his wheel 
with two Americans riding behind him he had only the most 
amused and superior attitude toward everything outside the wind- 
shield. Appello, having translated for Bernstein, asked him how 
long it would take to ascend. ‘ Perhaps three-quarters of an hour 
—as long as the mountain is,’ he amended. 

Bernstein and Appello settled back and watched the butte’s 
approach. Now they could see that its sides were crumbled white 
stone. At this closer vantage it seemed as though it had been struck 
a terrible blow by some monstrous hammer which had split its 
structure into millions of seams. They were beginning to climb 
now, on a road of sharp broken rocks. 

* The road is Roman,’ the driver remarked. He knew how much 
Americans made of anything Roman. Then he added, ‘ The car, 
however, is from Milan.’ He and Appello laughed. 

And now the white chalk began drifting into the car. At their 
elbows the altitude began to seem threatening. There was no 
railing on the road and it turned back on itself every two hundred 
yards in order to climb again. The Fiat’s doors were wavering in 
their frames, the seat on which they sat kept inching forward on 
to the floor. A fine film of white talc settled on to their clothing 
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and covered their eyebrows. Both together began to cough. 
When they were finished Bernstein said, ‘ Just so I understand it 
clearly and without prejudice, will you explain again in words of 
one syllable why the hell we are climbing this lump of dust, old 
man?’ 

Appello laughed and mocked a punch at him. ‘ No kidding,’ 
Bernstein said, trying to smile. 

‘I want to see this aunt of mine, that’s all.’ Appello began 
taking it seriously. 

‘You’re crazy, you know that? You’ve got some kind of 
ancestor complex. All we’ve done in this country is look for your 
relatives, I mean it, you really have alust for your history, haven’t 
you?’ 

* Well, Jesus, I’m finally in the country, I want to see all the 
places I came from. You realise that two of my relatives are 
buried in a crypt in the church up there? In 1100 something.’ 

‘ Oh, is this where the monks came from ?’ 

* Sure, the two Appello brothers. They helped build that church. 
It’s very famous, that church. Supposed to be Saint Michael 
appeared in a vision or something. . . .” 

‘I never thought I’d know anybody with monks in his family, 
But I still think you’re cracked on the whole subject.’ 

‘Well don’t you have any feeling about your ancestors ? 
Wouldn’t you like to go back to Austria or wherever you came 
from and see where the old folks lived ? Maybe find a family that 
belongs to your line, or something like that ?’ 

Bernstein did not answer fora moment. He did not know quite 
what he felt, and wondered dimly whether he kept ragging his friend 
a little because of envy. When they had been in the country 
courthouse where Appello’s grandfather’s portrait and his great- 
grandfather’s hung—both renowned provincial magistrates ; when 
they had spent the night in Lucera where the name Appello meant 
something distinctly honourable, and where his friend Vinny was 
taken in hand and greeted in that intimate way because he was 
an Appello—in all these moments Bernstein had felt left out and 
somehow deficient. At first he had taken the attitude that all the 
fuss was childlike and silly and sentimental, and yet as incident 
after incident, landmark after old landmark turned up echoing the 
name Appello, he gradually began to feel his friend combining with 
this history and it seemed to him that it made Vinny stronger, 
somehow less dead when the time would come for him to die. 
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‘I have no relatives that I know of in Europe,’ he said to Vinny. 
* And if I had they’d have all been wiped out by now.’ 

‘Is that why you don’t like my visiting this way ?’ Vinny asked 
sympathetically. He was ever trying to know Bernstein, whom he 
loved and respected, but who was closed to him. 

Bernstein felt Vinny’s attempt to reach into him. ‘I don’t say 
I don’t like it,’ he said, and smiled by will. He wished he could 
open himself like Vinny: somehow it would give him ease and 
strength, he felt. They stared down at the plain below, and spoke 
little. 

The chalk dust had lightened Appello’s black eyebrows. For a 
| fleeting moment it occurred to Appello that they resembled each 
; other. Both were over six feet tall, both broad-shouldered and 
dark men. Bernstein was thinnér, quite gaunt and long-armed. 
Appello was stronger in his arms and stooped a little as though he 
had not wanted to be tall. But their eyes were not the same. 
Appello seemed a little Chinese around the eyes, and they glistened 
black, direct, and, for women, passionately. Bernstein gazed rather 
than looked: for him the eyes were dangerous when they could 
be fathomed, and so he turned them away often, or downward, and 
there seemed to be something defensively cruel and yet gentle there. 
They liked each other not for reasons so much as for possibilities : 
it was as though they both had sensed they were opposites, as only 
two men may know that thing of each other. And they were 
drawn to each other by the lure of the expression which each 
embodied for the other’s failings. With Bernstein around him 
Appello felt diverted from his irresponsible sensuality, and on this 
trip Bernstein often had the pleasure and pain of resolving to deny 
himself no more. 

The car turned a hairpin curve with a cloud below on the right, 
when suddenly the main street of the town arched up before them. 
There was no one about. It had been true, what the driver had 
predicted—in the few handkerchiefs of grass that they had passed 
on the way up, the donkeys had bolted, and they had seen shep- 
herds with hard moustaches and black shakos and long black cloaks 
|—CUr who had regarded them with the silent inspection of those who live 
faraway. But here in the town there was noone. The car climbed 
on to the main street which flattened now, and all at once they were 
being surrounded by people who were coming out of their doors 
putting on their jackets and caps. They did look strangely related, 
and more Irish than Italian. The two got out of the Fiat and 
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inspected the baggage strapped to the car’s roof while the driver 
kept edging around and around the car as though in fear for it. 
Appello: talked laughingly with the people who kept asking why 
he had come so far, what he had to sell, what he wanted to buy, 
until he at last made it clear that he was looking only for his aunt. 
When he said the name the men (the women remained at home) 
looked blank, until an old man wearing rope sandals and a skating 
cap came forward and said that he remembered such a woman. 
He then turned and Appello and Bernstein followed up the main 
street with what was now perhaps a hundred men behind them. 

‘How come nobody knows her?’ Bernstein asked. 

* She’s a widow, I guess she stays home most of the time. The 
men in the line died out here twenty years ago. Her husband was 
the last Appello up here. They don’t go much by women: I bet 
this old guy remembered the name becapse he knew her husband 
by it, not her.’ 

The wind, steady and hard, blew through the town, washing it, 
leaving its stones white. The sun was cool as a lemon, the sky 
purely blue and the clouds so close their keels seemed to be sailing 
through the next street. The two Americans began to walk with 
the joy of it in their long strides. They came to a two-storied stone 
house and went up a dark corridor and knocked. 

There was no sound within for a few moments. Then there was. 
Short scrapes, like a mouse that started, stopped, looked about, 
started again. Appello knocked once more. The doorknob 
turned and the door opened a foot. A pale little woman, not very 
old at all, held the door wide enough for her face to be seen. She 
seemed very worried. 

‘ Ha ?’ she asked. 

‘I am Vincent Georgio.’ 

‘Ha?’ she repeated. 

‘ Vicenzo Georgio Appello.’ 

Her hand slid off the knob and she stepped back. Appello, 
smiling in his friendly way, entered with Bernstein behind him 
closing the door. A window let the sun flood the room, which was 
nevertheless stone cold. The woman’s mouth was open, her hands 
were pressed together as in prayer and the tips of her fingers were 
pointing at Vinny. She seemed crouched, as though about to 
kneel, and she could not speak. 

Vinny went over to her and touched her shoulder and pressed 
her to a chair. He and Bernstein sat down too. He told her 
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their relationship, saying names of men and women some of whom 
were dead, others she had only heard of and never met in this 
skyplace. She spoke, at last, and Appello could not understand 
what she said. She ran out of the room suddenly. 

‘I think she thinks I’m a ghost or something. My uncle said 
she hadn’t seen any of the family in twenty or twenty-five years. I 
bet she doesn’t think there are any left... .’ 

She returned with a bottle that had an inch of wine at the bottom 
of it. She ignored Bernstein and gave Appello the bottle. He 
drank. It was vinegar. Then she started to whimper, and kept 
wiping the tears out of her eyes in order to see Appello. She never 
finished a sentence and Appello kept asking her what she meant. 
She kept running from one corner of the room to another. The 
rhythm of her departures and returns to the chair was getting so 
wild that Appello raised his voice and commanded her to sit. ‘ I’m 
not a ghost, Aunty, I came here from America. .. .? He stopped. 
It was clear from the look in her bewildered, frightened eyes, that 
she had not thought him a ghost at all, but what was just as bad— 
if nobody had ever come to see her from Lucera, how could any- 
body have so much as thought of her in America, a place which 
did exist, she knew, just as heaven existed and in exactly the same 
way. ‘There was no way to hold a conversation with her. 

They finally made their exit, and she had not said a coherent 
word except a blessing which was her way of expressing her relief 
that Appello was leaving, for despite the unutterable joy at having 
seen with her own eyes another of her husband’s blood, the sight 
was itself too terrible in its associations, and in the responsibility it 
laid upon her to welcome him and make him comfortable. 

They walked toward the church now. Bernstein had not been 
able to say anything. The woman’s emotion, so pure and violent 
and wild, had scared him. And yet, glancing at Appello, he was 
amazed to see that his friend had drawn nothing but a calm sort 
of satisfaction from it, as though his aunt had only behaved cor- 
rectly. Dimly he remembered himself as a boy visiting an aunt 
of his in the Bronx, a woman who had not been in touch with the 
family and had never seen him. He remembered how forcefully 
she had fed him, pinched his cheeks, and smiled and smiled every 
time he looked up at her, but he knew that there was nothing of 
this blood in that encounter: nor could there be for him now if 
on the next corner he should meet a woman who said she was of 
his family. If anything, he would want to get away from her, even 
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though he had always gotten along with his people and hadn’t 
even the usual snobbery about them. As they entered the church 
he said to himself that some part of him was not plugged in, but 
why he should be disturbed about it mystified him and even made 
him angry at Appello, who now was asking the priest where the 
tombs of the Appellos were. 

They descended into the vault of the church where the stone 
floor was partly covered with water. Along the walls, and down 
twisting corridors running out of a central arched hall, were tombs 
so old no candle could illuminate most of the inscriptions. The 
priest vaguely remembered an Appello vault but had no idea where 
it was. Vinny moved from one crypt to another with the candle 
he had bought from the priest. Bernstein waited at the opening 
of the corridor, his neck bent to avoid touching the roof with his 
hat. Appello, stooped even more than usual, looked like a monk 
himself, an antiquary, a gradually disappearing figure squinting 
down the long darkness of the ages for his name on a stone. He 
could not find it. Their feet were getting soaked. After half an 
hour they left the church and outside fought off shivering small 
boys selling grimy religious postcards which the wind kept taking 
from their fists. 

‘I’m sure it’s there,’ Appello said with fascinated excitement, 
‘but you wouldn’t want to stick out a search, would you?’ he 
asked hopefully. 

* This is no place for me to get pneumonia,’ Bernstein said. They 
had come to the end of a side street. They had passed shops in 
front of which pink lambs hung head down with their legs stiffly 
jutting out over the sidewalk. Bernstein shook hands with one and 
imagined for Vinny a scene for Chaplin in which a monsignor 
would meet him here, reach out to shake his hand, and find the 
cold lamb’s foot in his grip, and Chaplin would be mortified. At 
the street’s end they scanned the endless sky, and looked over the 
precipice upon Italy. ‘ They might even have ridden horseback 
down there, in armour. Appellos.’ . Vinny spoke raptly. 

* Yeah, they probably did,’ Bernstein said. The vision of Appello 
in armour wiped away any desire to kid his friend. He felt alone, 
desolate as the dried-out chalk sides of this broken pillar he stood 
upon. Who am I? he wondered. 

He remembered clearly his father telling of his town in Europe, 
a common barrel of water, a town idiot, a baron near by. That 
was all he had of it, and no pride, no pride in it at all. Then I 
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am an American, he said to himself. And yet in that there was 
not the power of Appello’s narrow passion. He looked at Appello’s 
profile, and felt the warmth of that gaze upon Italy and wondered 
if any American had ever really felt like this in the States. He 
had never in his life sensed so strongly that the past could be so 
peopled, so vivid with generations as it had been with Vinny’s aunt 
an hour ago. A common water barrel, a town idiot, a baron who 
lived near by ... It had nothing to do with him. And standing 
there he felt a broken part of himself: and wondered with a slight 
amusement if this was what a child felt on discovering that the 
parents who have brought him up are not his own and that he 
entered his house not from warmth, but from the street, from a 
public and disordered place... . 

They sought and found a restaurant for lunch. It was at the 
other edge of the town and overhung the precipice. Inside, it was 
one immense room with fifteen or twenty tables, the front wall lined 
with windows overlooking the plain below. They sat at a table 
and waited for someone to appear. The restaurant was cold. 
They could hear the wind surging against the window-panes, and 
yet the clouds at eye-level moved serenely and slow. A young girl, 
the daughter of the family, came out of the kitchen and Appello 
began to question her about food when the door to the street opened 
and a man came in. 

For Bernstein there was an abrupt impression of familiarity with 
the man, although he could not fathom the reason for his feeling. 
The man’s face was indistinguishable from all Sicilian faces, round, 
dark as earth, high cheekbones, broad jaw. He almost laughed 
aloud as it instantly occurred to him that he could converse with 
this man in Italian. The waitress gone, he told this to Vinny who 
now joined in watching the man. Sensing their stares, the man 
looked at them with a merry flicker of his cheeks, and said, ‘ Bon- 
giorno’—‘ Bongiorno,’ Bernstein replied across the four tables 
between them. And then to Vinny, ‘ Why do I feel that about 
him ?’ 

* T’ll be damned if I know,’ Vinny said, glad now that he could 
join his friend in a mutually interesting occupation. 

They watched the man who obviously ate here often. He had 
already set a large package down on another table, and now put his 
hat on a chair, his jacket on another chair, and his vest on a third. 
It was as though he were making companions of his clothing. He 
was in the prime of middle age and very rugged. And to the 
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Americans there was something mixed up about his clothing. His 
jacket might have been worn by a local man: it was tight and 
black and wrinkled and chalkdust-covered. His trousers were dark 
brown and very thick, like a peasant’s, and his shoes were snubbed 
up at the ends and of heavy leather. But he wore a black hat, 
which was unusual up here where all had caps, and he had a tie. 
He wiped his hands before loosening the knot, for it was a striped 
tie, yellow and blue, of silk, and not a tie to be bought in this part 
of the world, nor certainly to be worn by these people. 

And there was a look in his eyes that was not a peasant’s inward 
stare, nor did it have the innocence of the other men who had 
looked at them on the streets here. pet 

The waitress came with two dishes of lamb for the Americans. 
The man was interested and looked across his table at the meat 
and at the strangers. Bernstein glanced at the barely cooked flesh 
and said, ‘ There’s hair on it.’ 

Vinny called the girl back just as she was going to the newcomer 
and pointed at the hair. 

* But it’s lamb’s hair,’ she explained simply. They said oh, and 
pretended to begin to cut the faintly pink flesh. 

* You ought to know better, signor, than to order meat to-day.’ 

The man looked amused, and yet it was uncertain whether he 
might not be a trifle offended. 

* Why not ?’ Vinny asked. 

‘It’s Friday, signor,’ and he smiled sympathetically. 

‘ That’s right !’ Vinny said, although he had known all along. 

‘ Give me fish,’ the man said to the girl, and asked with intimacy 
about her mother who was ill these days. 

Bernstein had not been able to turn his eyes from the man. He 
could not eat the meat and sat chewing bread and feeling a rising 
urge to go over to the man, to speak to him. It struck him as being 
insane. The whole place, the town, the clouds in the streets, the 
thin air were turning into an hallucination. He knew this man. 
He was sure he knew him. But quite clearly that was impossible. 
But there was a thing beyond the impossibility of which he was 
drunkenly sure, and it was that he could, if he dared, start speaking 
Italian fluently with this man. This was the first moment since 
leaving America that he had not felt the ill-ease of travelling and 
of being a traveller. He felt as comfortable as Vinny now, it 
seemed to him. In his mind’s eye he could envisage the inside of 
the kitchen: he had a startlingly clear image of what the cook’s 
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face must look like and he knew where a certain kind of soiled 
apron was hung. 

And yet it was crazy and he knew that something was happening 
to him that had never happened before. 

‘ What’s the matter with you?’ Appello asked. 

‘ Why ? > 

‘The way you’re looking at him.’ 

‘I want to talk to him.’ 

* Well, talk to him,’ Vinny smiled. 

‘I can’t speak Italian, you know that.’ 

* Well, [ll ask him whatever you want to know.’ 

‘Vinny ...’ Bernstein started to say something and iid 

* What ?’ ‘Appello asked, leaning his head closer and looking 
down at the tablecloth. 

‘Get him to talk. Anything. Go ahead.’ 

Vinny, enjoying his friend’s strange emotionalism, looked up at 
the man who now was eating with careful but immense satisfaction. 

* Scuze, signor.’ The man looked up. ‘I am ason of Italy from 
America. I would like to talk to you. We’re strange here.’ 

The man chewing deliciously, nodded with his amiable and 
amused smile, and adjusted the hang of his jacket on the nearby 
chair. 

‘Do you come from around here ?’ 

* Not very far.’ 

* How is everything here ?’ 

‘Poor. It is always poor.’ 

‘What do you work at, if I may ask?’ 

The man had now finished his food. He took one last drag of 
his wine and got up and proceeded to dress and pull his tie up 
tightly. When he walked it was with a slow, wide sway, as though 
each step had to be conserved. 

‘I sell cloth here to the people and the stores, such as they are,’ 
he said. And he walked over to the bundle and set it carefully 
on a table and began untying it. 

* He sells cloth,’ Vinny said to Bernstein. 

Bernstein’s cheeks began to redden. From where he sat he could 
see the man’s broad back, ever so slightly bent over the bundle. 
He could see the man’s hands working at the knot, and just a 
corner of the man’s left eye. Now the man was laying the paper 
away from the two bolts of cloth, carefully pressing the wrinkles 
flat against the table. It was as though the brown paper were 
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valuable leather that must not be cracked or rudely bent. The 
waitress came out of the kitchen with a tremendous round loaf of 
bread at least two feet in diameter. She gave it to him and he 
placed it flat on top of the cloth, and the faintest feather of a smile 
curled up on Bernstein’s lips. Now the man folded the paper back 
and brought the string around the bundle and tied the knot, and 
Bernstein uttered a little laugh, a laugh of relief. Vinny looked- 
at him, already smiling, ready to join the laughter, but mystified. 

‘What’s the matter?’ he asked. 

Bernstein took a breath. There was something alittle triumphant, 
a new air of confidence and superiority in his face and voice, as 
though now for the first time it was he who had the private secret 
and was at home. ‘ He’s Jewish, Vinny,’ he said. 

Vinny turned to look at the man. ‘ Why ?’ 

* The way he works that bundle. It’s exactly the way my father 
used to tie a bundle. And my grandfather. The whole history is 
packing bundles and getting away. Nobody else can be as tender 
and delicate with bundles. That’s a Jewish man tying a bundle. 
Ask him his name.’ 

Vinny was delighted. ‘Signor,’ he called, with that warmth 
reserved in his nature for members of families, any families. 

The man, tucking the end of the string into the edge of the paper 
turned to them with his kind smile. 

‘ May I ask your name, signor ?’ 

‘My name? Mauro di Benedetto.’ 

Mauro di Benedetto. Sure!’ Vinny laughed, looking at 
Bernstein. ‘ That’s Morris of the Blessed. Moses.’ 

‘ Tell him I’m Jewish,’ Bernstein said, a driving eagerness charg- 
ing his eyes, as though he were going to answer the doorbell to let 
in a long-awaited friend. 

‘ My friend is Jewish,’ Vinny said to the man, who now was 
hoisting the bundle on to his shoulder. 

‘ Heh ?’ the man asked, confused by their sudden vivacity. As 
though wondering if there were some sophisticated American point 
he should have understood, he stood there smiling blankly, politely, 
ready to join in this mood. 

Judeo, my friend.’ 

‘ Judeo?’ he asked, the willingness to get the joke still holding 
the smile on his face. 

Vinny hesitated before this steady gaze of incomprehension. 
‘ Judeo. The people of the Bible,’ he said. 
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‘Oh, yes, yes!’ The man nodded now, relieved that he was 
not to be caught in ignorance. ‘ ’Ebraio,’ he corrected. And he 
nodded affably to Bernstein and seemed a little at a loss for what 
they expected him to do next. 

‘ Does he know what you mean ?’ Bernstein asked. 

‘Yeah, he said “‘ Hebrew” but it doesn’t seem to connect. 
Signor,’ he addressed the man, ‘ why don’t you have a glass of 
wine with us. Come, sit down.’ 

‘ Thank you, signor,’ he replied appreciatively, ‘ but I must be 
home by sundown and I’m already a little late.’ 

Vinny translated and Bernstein told him to ask why he had to 
be home by sundown. 

The man apparently had never considered the question before. 
He shrugged, and laughed and said, ‘I don’t know, all my life 
I get home for dinner on Friday night and I like to come into the 
house before sundown. I suppose it’s a habit :. my father . . . you 
see. I have a route I walk, which is this route. I first did it with 
my father, and he did it with his father—we are known here for 
many generations past. And my fatheralways got home on Friday 
night before sundown. It’s a manner of the family I guess.’ 

‘Shabbas begins at sundown on Friday night,’ Bernstein said 
when Vinny translated. ‘ He’s even taking home the fresh bread 
for Sabbath. The man is a Jew, I tell you. Ask him, will ya?’ 

‘ Scuze, signor,’ Vinny smiled, ‘ my friend is curious to know 
whether you are Jewish.’ 

The man raised his thick eyebrows not only in surprise, but as 
though he felt somewhat honoured by being identified with some- 
thing exotic. ‘ Me?’ he asked. 

‘ I don’t mean American,’ Vinny said, believing he had caught the 
meaning of the man’s glance at Bernstein. ‘ ’Ebraio,’ he repeated. 

The man shook his head seeming a little sorry he could not oblige 
Vinny. ‘No,’ he said. He was ready to go but wanted to pursue 
what obviously was his most interesting conversation in weeks, 
* Are they Catholics? The Hebrews?’ 

* He’s asking me if Jews are Catholics,’ Vinny said. 

Bernstein sat back in his chair, a knotted look of wonder in his 
eyes. Vinny replied to the man who looked once again at Bern- 
stein as though wanting to investigate this, strangeness further, but 
his mission drew him up and he wished them good fortune and said 
good-bye. He walked to the kitchen door and called thanks to the 
girl inside, saying the loaf would warm his back all the way down 
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the mountain, and he opened the door and went out into the wind 
of the street and the sunshine, waving to them as he walked away. 

They kept repeating their amazement on the way back to the 
car, and Bernstein told again how his father wrapped bundles. 
* Maybe he doesn’t know he’s a Jew, but how could he not know 
what Jews are?’ he said. 

‘ Well, remember my aunt in Lucera?’ Vinny asked. ‘ She’s a 
school-teacher, and she asked me if you believed in Christ, She 
didn’t know the first thing about it. I think the ones in these small 
towns who ever heard of Jews think they’re a Christian sect of 
some kind. I knew an old Italian once who thought all Negroes 
were Jews and white Jews were only converts.’ 

But his name .. .’ 

‘ Benedetto is an Italian name too. I never heard of Mauro 
though. Mauro is strictly from the old sod.’ 

‘ But if he had a name like that wouldn’t it lead him to wonder 

‘I don’t think so. In New York the name Salvatore is turned 
into Sam. Italians are great for nicknames, the first name never 
means much, Vicenzo is Enzo or Vinny or even Chico. Nobody 
would think twice about Mauro or damn near any other first name. 
He’s obviously a Jew, but I’m sure he doesn’t know it, You could 
tell, couldn’t you? He was baffled.’ 

‘ But my God, bringing home a bread for Shabbas . . .’ Bern- 
stein laughed, wide-eyed. 

They reached the car and Bernstein had his hand on the door 
but stopped before opening it and turned to Vinny. He looked 
heated, his eyelids seemed puffed. ‘It’s early: if you still want 
to I’ll go back to the church with you. You can look for the boys.’ 

Vinny began to smile, and then they both laughed together, and 
Vinny slapped him on the back and gripped his shoulder as though 
to hug him. ‘ Goddam, now you're starting to enjoy this trip !’ 

They walked briskly towards the church, the conversation return- 
ing always to the same point when Bernstein would say, ‘ I don’t 
know why, but it gets me. He’s not only acting like a Jew, but 
an orthodox Jew. And doesn’t even know . . . I mean it’s strange 
as hell to me.’ 

* You look different, you know that?’ Vinny said. 

‘ Why ? > 

* You do.’ 

‘You know a funny thing?’ Bernstein said quietly, as they 
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entered the church and descended into the vault beneath it. ‘I 
feel like . . . at home in this place. I can’t describe it.’ 

They picked their way through the shallower puddles on the 
stone floor looking into vestibules, opening doors, searching for the 
priest. He appeared at last, they could not imagine from where, 
and Appello bought another candle from him and was gone in the 

shadows of the corridors where the vaults were. 

Bernstein stood—everything was wet, dripping. Behind him, 
flat and wide, rose the stairway of stones bent with the tread of 
millions. Vapour steamed from his nostrils. There was nothing 
to look at but shadow. It was dank and black and low, an entrance 
to hell. Now and then in the very far distance he could hear a 

step, another, then silence. He did not move, seeking the root of 
an ecstasy he had not dreamed was part of his nature: he saw a 
vision of the amiable man trudging down the mountains, across 
the plains, on routes marked out for him by generations of men, a 
nameless traveller carrying home a warm bread on Friday night— 
and kneeling in church on Sunday. There was an irony in it he 
| could not name. And yet pride was running through him like a 
narrow and cool trickle of water. Of what he should be proud 
: he had no idea: perhaps it was only that under the glacial crush 
of history a Jew had survived, had been shorn of his consciousness 
but still held on to that final impudence of a Saturday Sabbath 
and a fresh bread. There was a smile on Bernstein’s face and he 
was almost laughing, but he wished he could know why he was 
| proud and why his mind invited the feeling. 

: He could see Vinny’s form between the walls of crypts, coming 
j toward him with springy step. And he knew that now for the 
: first time he would look straight into Vinny’s eyes, as though he 
; had been newly joined with something very old and work-worn and 
honourable. 

: Vinny came up to him smiling like a young boy. ‘It’s back 
there! I found it!’ 

‘ That’s great, Vinny,’ Bernstein said. ‘ I’m glad.’ 

They walked into the narrow corridor, both stooping, Vinny 
slightly ahead with the candle raised in one hand, his other grasping 

Bernstein’s wrist. He had never liked anyone grasping him: it 
always seemed like an invasion of privacy. But now he wanted 
very much to laugh or to sing loudly, because it felt so rich and 
fine—a touch of the hand in the darkness. 
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BY PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 


November, but only the earlier dusk, the sudden mists, the 
chill mountain air and the conflagration of the beech trees 
had hinted, as we advanced from Macedonia down the eastern 
flank of the Pindus, that autumn and winter were on their way. 
Here, where the Peneios falls into the Thessalian plain and saunters 
off down its broad and pebbly bed, not a leaf had fallen from the 
plane-trees. Behind us climbed the Pindus, the road branching 
steeply westwards over the Metsovo pass, to Yanina and Epirus. 
But to the east the Thessalian champaign expanded from the 
mountain’s foot as smoothly as an inland sea, its distant shores of 
Olympus and Ossa and Pelion invisible in the early autumn haze. 
In the flurry of impending arrival in Kalabaka and the screeches 
in Vlach as the truckload of migrants assembled their babies and 
poultry and their bundles, the Meteora went almost unnoticed, 
and it was only when we were nearly in the streets of Kalabaka 
that we gazed up at the tremendous spikes and cylinders of rock 
that soared for perpendicular hundreds of feet into the sky. There 
was nothing to halt the upward path of the eye, except, here and 
there, an irrelevant tuft of vegetation curling from the rock-face 
on a single stalk ; or the straight damp smear of some spring’s 
overflow, shining like a snail’s track from the eagle-haunted regions 
to the outskirts of the grovelling village. One immense drum of 
stone ascended immediately overhead. Behind, separated by leaf- 
filled valleys, the pillars and stalagmites retreated in demented 
confusion, rising, curling and leaning, tapering to precarious isolated 
pedestals (on the summit of one of which the wall and the belfry 
of a monastery, minute and foreshortened, could just be discerned) 
or swelling and gathering like silent troops of mammoth halted 
in meditation on the tundra’s edge. 
We gazed upwards in silence for a long time. Even the Kout- 
zovlachs, blunted to this phenomenon by their migrations to and 
from their summer villages in the Pindus and their Thessalian 
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winter-pastures, seemed lost in wonder. They only sank their 
glance at the cry of some fellow-villager making the month-long 
journey by road with the village flocks. For the streets were a 
moving tide of sheep, and the air was full of golden dust and baas 
and shouted greetings in the strange Latin dialect of these black- 
clad shepherds. Through the assembly of homespun cloaks and 
whiskers and crooks and the fleecy turmoil, a tall monk advanced. 
He was a head and shoulders taller than anyone else, and his high 
cylindrical hat increased his height to the stature of a giant. ‘There 
you are,’ the driver said. ‘ There’s Father Christopher, the Abbot 
of St. Barlaam.’ 

Could we stay at his monastery for the night? Of course we 
could, or two or three. His assent was underlined by a friendly 
blow on the shoulder and smile on that long saturnine face that 
radiated the wiry strands of his beard in a bristling fan. Half an 
hour later we were advancing westwards on either side of his mare. 
A satchel of provisions hung from one side of the saddle bow, a 
wicker-caged demijohn of wine from the other. In the middle, 
loose and easy in the saddle, puffing at his short pipe, talking, or 
quietly humming to himself, rode the hospitable abbot. The 
greetings of passing peasants, as we ambled westwards, prompted 
a response of humorous and squire-ish banter or an occasional mock- 
threatening flourish of his great stick. The shadows in the aston- 
ishing rocks were broadening, and all, in the second village of 
Kastraki, was mellow and golden. Then the last houses fell 
behind, and as we rounded the vast central tympanum of conglo- 
merate, a deep gorge opened before us, that dwindled and climbed 
along a chasm between the mountains. The white walls of the 
monastery of the Transfiguration appeared on a ledge far overhead, 
and soon, the outline of St. Barlaam. My heart sank at the height 
and the distance. It seemed impossible that we should ever reach 
that eagle’s nest... . At that moment, the sun dipped below the 
serrated edge of the Pindus. The mountains ahead turned grey- 
blue and cold and threatening and sad, and every trace of cheer 
seemed to die from the world. Those Greco- and Mantegna-like 
rocks might have been the background for the desert macerations 
of St. Gerome, the Agony in the Garden of Gethsemane, or the 
Wilderness of the Temptation. 

As night fell, the road insensibly climbed. At the foot of the 
rock of St. Barlaam, a great square chasm, choked with under- 
growth and rock, disappeared into the mountainside. ‘ The cave 
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of the dragon,’ the abbot said, pointing through the dusk, with a 
quiet and slightly grating laugh, ‘ safely stowed away under the 
monastery.’ The road turned into a narrow flagged ascent between 
overpowering volumes of rock, winding among boulders and twisted 
plane trees, and opening at last into a slanting world from which 
all glimpse of the plain was locked out. We were deeply engaged 
in this improbable geology. But a turn of the path led from 
our labyrinth into the most brilliant moonlight, and the moun- 
tains were suddenly robbed of their menace and their weight. 
All was silver and light and magical and miraculously silent. The 
plane trees were as still as the gleaming precipices themselves, as 
though each leaf had been rolled out of precious metal and beaten 
thin and then wired to the silver branches. Fathoms above, the 
reception platform of St. Barlaam and the jutting tiles of its eaved 
penthouse projected into the moonlight in a galleon’s poop, from 
which, like an anchor at the end of its cable, the great hook hung. 
The smooth sides of the cliff were not only perpendicular, but at 
many points they curved outwards and overhung their base, as 
naked of projection or foothold as the glass mountain in a fairy- 
tale. High in the void, the fabric of the monastery overflowed its 
monolithic pedestal in a circle of jutting walls and eaves and 
storeys. 

The abbot drew rein and let out aroar. The echoing syllables of 
the name ‘ Bessarion ! ’ dwindled and died down the valley. High 
above, on the ledge of the monastery, a pale spectacled face peered 
over the bar of the penthouse and a faint greeting came sailing down. 
* Let down the rope and come and look after the mare,’ the abbot’s 
voice boomed up. The hook, taking two minutes on the way, 
revolved down to us as the thick steel cable was payed out. This, 
until the steps were cut in 1932, was the only way into the monastery. 
In those days, the traveller squatted in a net whose topmost 
meshes were hitched over the hook, which then floated gently into 
the air and, revolving and unwinding on itself, was slowly hauled 
up to the platform on a winch. The net, on its arrival, was fished 
in with a hooked pole and lowered to the boards. The traveller 
was then released. In the past century a rope as thick as a man’s 
wrist was used. Answering the query how often it was changed, 
a former abbot is reported to have said : ‘ Only when it breaks. . .’ 

The Deacon Bessarion, breathless from his run down the steps, 
helped the abbot secure the luggage and supplies to the hook, 
unsaddled the mare, and led her off to the stable on the flank of 
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the opposing rock, joining us then in the long climb. The staircase 
twisted back on itself again and again under the overshadowing 
rock from which it had been hollowed and brought us at last, pant- 
ing and tired, to a heavy iron doorway. This opened, through a 
hole, into a dark stepped grotto through the heart of the rock. 
We rose at last into a courtyard of the monastery that was only 
divided from the gulf by a low stone wall. A spacious loggia, paved 
with squares of black and white slabs, lay at the top of another 
short ascent, built out at a recent date from the Byzantine brick- 
work of the monastery. A cypress tree, stooping in the wind, 
miraculously flourished there. The tiles and the cupolas of the 
church in the light of the moon, the patina and disorder of the 
monastic buildings looked domestic and human after the chaos of 
rock through which we hadcomeup. Turning round, the abbot— 
a portentous figure on the top step, with his beard and his robes 
blown sideways in the sudden tramontana—opened his hands in 
an ample gesture of welcome. Then, leaning over the rail of a 
penthouse which shook with every gust of wind while Father 
Bessarion toiled at the windlass, we watched the burdened hook 
ascending. The luggage, the saddle and the demijohn were safely 
unloaded on the planks. Leading us into the chapel, the abbot lit a 
taper atthe sanctuary lamp, and the gold and silver of the ikonostasis 
and the innumerable haloes of frescoed saints twinkled among the 
shadows. Making the sign of the cross and kissing the main ikons, 
the abbot and Father Bessarion retired. We followed them out 
into the moonlit yard. There was nobody about and no lights in 
the windows. The buildings appeared aloof and spellbound. 


I half remembered the details of the guest-room, as Father 
Christopher turned up the wick of an oil-lamp, from the few days 
I had spent there four years before the war—the table with a glass 
bowl full of the cards of visiting ministers and prelates and Byzan- 
tologists, the sofa under the window, the faded Russian print of a 
panorama of Jerusalem. It seemed curious that anything as human 
and welcoming as this golden lamplit chamber could exist on so 
windy and austere a height. But soon Father Bessarion was cutting 
up apples and goats cheese for a mézé to accompany the ouzo with 
which the Abbot replenished the little glasses the moment they were 
emptied ; and when we sat down together to a frugal supper of 
beans, the great demijohn was uncorked. By the time the two 
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monks were lighting their pipes, we were thick in conversation about 
the war and the problems of Greece and the decay of Orthodox 
Monasticism. They made an interesting contrast—the shy, 
diminutive Bessarion with his ragged cassock and soft skull-cap, 
the eager benignity of his eyes behind thick lenses, and the abbot’s 
great stature, his shrewd and humorous glance, the lean sardonic 
features repeated on the wall in a gigantic shadow embowered in 
clouds of smoke. A thread of raciness and worldly-wisdom ran 
through his discourse. His family had been priests of Kalabaka 
for centuries. Quitting this traditional sequence of the secular 
clergy, he had become a monk of St. Barlaam at the age of 32, and 
then, which sounded unusually swift, he had been ordained as 
deacon and priest and appointed archimandrite and abbot three 
months later. He was now seventy-six, and had never suffered 
more than a few days’ illness in his life. ; His remedy for an occa- 
sional cold or a touch of fever was, he maintained, infallible—five 
days up in the mountains with the flocks belonging to the monastery, 
innumerable okas of wine, sleep every night in the shepherds’ 
brushwood huts, and then—he extended his vast hands in the 
gesture of Sampson embracing the columns of Gaza—he felt as 
strong as a giant once more. Father Bessarion, he hoped, would 
succeed him in his abbacy. Stroking the great tortoiseshell tom- 
cat in his lap—there were two in the monastery, Makry, now 
sleepily purring, and a little black female with a white face and a 
red ribbon round her neck, called Marigoula—he described the 
monastery in winter, when the mountains were deep in snow and 
the jutting timbers stalactitic with icicles. ‘Some of them are 
many yards long and more than two feet thick. When the thaw 
starts, they break off and tumble into the valley with a noise like 
cannon fire. Sometimes the clouds are so thick that Bessarion and 
I bump into each other in the church while singing the office. . . .’ 
What a strange and lonely bachelor life it sounded! Other monks 
were mentioned, but we only saw one during the whole of our stay, 
a man of unbelievable age who tapped his way slowly into church 
one morning with a walking stick. 

After the hard planks on which I had been sleeping in the villages 
of the Pindus, the bed in my white-washed room was a great 
luxury. When the wind dropped I could hear the deep level 
breathing of the sleeping abbot in the room next door, and, occa- 
sionally, a sigh of contentment. Then the wind began to moan 
once more round our tapering mattress of rock. Outside, the moon 
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rimmed the tiled cupolas of the church, filling the empty slanting 
leagues that ran southward from these columnar mountains with a 
pale and glimmering lustre. 


x 


* * 


At luncheon next day, the abbot’s chair was empty. He had 
risen in the dark and ridden off to harangue some charcoal burners 
working in the monastery woods on the slopes of the Khassian 
mountains ; a journey involving six hours in the saddle each way. 
We were alone with Bessarion. Outside the extreme severity of 
Mount Athos there seems to be no distinction of sex in the hos- 
pitality offered by Orthodox monasteries, and Joan? was as 
welcome a guest here as any of the male visitors. Bessarion’s large 
eyes kindled behind his glasses as he told the stories of the local 
saints of Thessaly—the miracles of St. Dionysius of Karditza 
and ‘the death of the patron of his native place, St. Gideon of 
Tyrnavos, martyred just over a century ago by Veli Pasha, son to 
Ali, the famous tyrantofYanina. His own life story was interesting 
enough. After our retreat from Greece in 1941, he had hidden 
two British soldiers for a number of months in the foothills of 
Mount Olympus, later increasing their number with a wing-com- 
mander who had baled out of his burning aircraft on to the Thes- 
salian plain. When this became too dangerous, he escaped with 
them by submarine from Trikeri, south of Mount Pelion, to the 
Middle East, where he served with the Greek Army from El Alamein 
to the final Greek triumph at Rimini. But he had always longed 
to be a monk, and, on his release, he had spent a number of months 
in various Athonite cloisters and hermitages. Then he stayed for 
a while in the monastery of Dousko on Mount Khodziakas, but, 
feeling unable to settle there, removed to the Meteora. 

* This is the place for me,’ he ended up. ‘I will always stay in 
St. Barlaam.’ He pointed to the blue waste of sky outside the 
window. Nothing else was visible. ‘ Up here,’ he said, ‘ one feels 
halfway to Paradise .. .’ 

But vocations for the monastic life of the Eastern Church have 
become less frequent in recent decades. Now, they are very rare 
indeed. From the early centuries of the Christian era when the 
immense numbers of ascetics in the Thebaid were organised into 
communities by Saint Pacomius, Greece, Egypt and the Levant 
have always been a fruitful region for monasticism. It was for an 

* Whose photographs of the monasteries illustrate this essay. 
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international host of monks that the great St. Basil, in the writing 
of his Rule (the forerunner of that of St. Benedict which is the corner 
stone of monasticism in the west), legislated from his cypress-groves 
on the Pontic shores. There is still only one monastic order, St. 
Basil’s, throughout the Orthodox world. It is divided, however, 
into two observances ; the Cenobitic, or communal, in practice 
comparable to the life of the Benedictines ; and the Idiorhythmic 
or individual, which may be roughly likened to the life of the 
Camaldulese and the Carthusians. The latter live and eat apart, 
and only meet each other in church. But, in spite of the early 
hours and the frequency of the fasts, the life is far less severe and 
secluded than that of the orders of St. Romuald and St. Bruno ; 
and the rigours of the Cistercians are unknown. Eastern monasti- 
cism prospered and proliferated through early Christian times and 
the Middle Ages, and there was scarcely a desert without a stylite 
or a mountain-top without a monastery. 'The highest peaks were 
usually dedicated to the Prophet Elijah, their elevation being 
symbolic of his assumption to heaven ; but all the great monasteries 
of the east seem to have been built on amazing sites. The monas- 
teries of Mount Athos, the volcanic cones of Cappadocia, the peaks 
of the Meteora, St. Catherine on Mount Sinai and St. Ivan of Rila 
in the southern Bulgarian heights, illustrate what was happening 
on a smaller scale throughout the Christian East. The humanism 
of the Renaissance failed to shake the timbers of Orthodoxy, like- 
wise the Great Heresy and the New Ideas of the Encyclopedists. 
Those remote storms, which rocked the Western Church to its 
foundations, were muffled by distance, by an alien culture, and by 
Turkish occupation. For the Turks, though scornful, were, on the 
whole, tolerant of religious life of the rayahs. Monasteries were 
allowed to multiply. Their outburst of racial ferocity against the 
rebellious Greeks served to strengthen the position of the Church, 
and the Church, alongside the language, became the outward 
symbol, the talisman, of Greek survival. (And so it has remained.) 
Greek monasteries were thriving and populous communities during 
the last century and for much of this, and I think their decline is due 
to economy and legislation rather than to religious doubt or con- 
troversy. The Russian revolution was a severe blow to the strength 
of the Orthodox Church in general and, in particular, to the 
revenues of many Greek monasteries. The nationalisation of 
church property in Roumania also stripped them of many estates 
granted in past centuries by the hospodars of Wallachia and 
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Moldavia. The reforms of Venizelos caused further secularisation 
of conventual property, and war, occupation, burning by Germans, 
looting by Italians and sporadic destruction by rebels have all 
done their work. Little remains. Empty monasteries, ruined by 
neglect, and disaster, gutted by time, and now, perhaps, used only 
as a fold for goats and sheep, are as essential a part of the Greek 
landscape as the countless fortresses left by the departing Franks. 
Many are no bigger than a peasant’s farmhouse. A few kind and 
hospitable old men still linger in some of them, tending their 
poultry and half an acre of corn or a grove of olive-trees, only 
exchanging their patched and tattered habits for black robes and 
a cylinder hat when they ride to market ‘on their donkeys. 

Another reason for the lack of monastic vocations is the recent 
impact of the materialistic civilisation of the west, which for the 
Greeks still possesses all the charm of novelty. The Greeks are rest- 
less, positive, individualistic and enterprising, and, with what justice 
I do not know, they often accuse modern monks of being lazy. 
Monastic life in Greece, which, especially in Athos, has hardly 
changed since the early days of Byzantium, has little appeal for a 
generation enthralled by the appliances of the industrial west. 
Abstractions are rare themes in Greek conversations, and the con- 
templative life is profoundly alien to them. The change that has 
come about is thus the result of no intellectual struggle, but of an 
easy and automatic defection. In the west, perhaps because of the 
satiety, disgust and fear of the civilisation it has produced, a great 
revival of monasticism is taking place. In Greece it is the reverse. 
Life, if it were not for wars and economic distress, would be complete 
without the anodynes of either religion (except in the villages, or 
in the towns as a national symbol) or philosophy. 

The abbot, over dinner, gloomily echoed this sentiment of 
monastic decay. ‘ St. Barlaam alone possessed three village-farms, 
but they were all lost under Venizelos in 1928. They’re done 
for. We used to have thousands of acres too. ... And, up till 
the war, hundreds of sheep and goats—hundreds of cows, sixty 
horses . . . the Germans and Italians and rebels did for them. 
There were hundreds of monks up here, battalions of them— 
battalions, Mihali /—in the old days—and a hermit in every hole 
in the rocks, like hives full of bees... . Look at usnow! Ah, 
parakme, parakme!’ ‘The last word—‘ decline ’—was to become 
familiar during the next few days. ‘The young don’t want us 
any more.’ He poured out the wine pensively, and then, with his 
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sudden rather Pan-like smile, repeated the words of the Greek 


Testament about wine making glad the heart of man, and touched 
our glasses with his own. 


I was woken up in the small hours of next morning by the clang- 
ing of bells. The air reverberated with the semantra of the 
surrounding monasteries. The sound of these flat beams, each of 
them several yards long with a waisted middle for the monk on 
duty to grasp with his left hand while he strikes the flat surface in 
sharp accelerating strokes with a little mallet in his right, carry for 
miles. ‘The blows are scanned in threes in commemoration of the 
Trinity. Just outside my window, the loud clank of the bell of 
St. Barlaam drove away the last fumes of sleep. I remembered 
that yesterday had been the vigil of St. Demetrios of Thessalonika 
and, shovelling on my clothes, I made my way by striking matches 
along the catwalks and staircases to the little church of the mon- 
astery. Only a few pale slits in the dark sky predicted a new day. 

The church, which is scarcely larger than the oratory of a castle, 
is dedicated to All the Saints. A lowered sanctuary lamp and the 
tapers that lighted the breviaries of Father Christopher and Bes- 
sarion dispelled a little the surrounding shadows. But outside 
their narrow pools of light, all was dark. I leant in one of the 
miserere-stalls that lined the small semicircular bay on the right 
of the chancel. The corresponding apsidal concavity on the left 
was lost in gloom. The three of us were alone in the church. As 
Bessarion chanted the office, I attempted to follow the flexions in 
the oriental-sounding monody by the rise and fall of the slender 
curves and pothooks in scarlet ink above the text on the taper-lit 
page. The hair of both the monks, usually twisted into buns and 
tucked under their headgear, now fell in long twists halfway down 
their backs. From below, the candle-light threw peculiar shadows 
on the waxen features of Bessarion and sharply defined the deep 
eyesockets, the fiercely bridged nose and quizzically wrinkled brow of 
Father Christopher, when, censer in hand, a magnificent colossus in 
splendid and threadbare vestments, he emerged from the altar. His 
deep voice groaned the responses to the higher pitch of Bessarion. 
At a pause in the liturgy, the deacon swung the pyramidal lectern 
round on its pivot, turned the pages, and began intoning the 
panegyric of St. Demetrios. Makry, the tom cat, stalked slowly 
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into the church and up to the rood screen, the light from the central 
arch casting his elongated shadow portentously across the flag- 
stones. Nimbly he leapt on to the high, mother-of-pearl-inlaid 
octagonal table supporting the lectern, and, curling his tail neatly 
round his haunches, sat gazing at the page. Without a break in 
the chanting, Bessarion pushed the raised paw away from the 
margin and gently stroked the tortoiseshell head as he sang ; and 
slowly the long liturgy unfolded. 

On the curved wall above Bessarion’s small island of light, the 
extremities of frescoed saints were faintly discernible: the bare 
brown shanks of a desert father, the pattern of black crosses on the 
end of a patriarch’s white stole, the bunioned swaddlings and 
thongs of a canonised peasant, the buskins of an emperor, a hero’s 
red-gold greaves, the rusty swirl of a martyr’s robe and an archon’s 
pearl-sewn mules; all vanishing into the dark. Higher on the 
wall, at the end of elongated and invisible trunks, the embossed 
gilding of their haloes reflected the candle-flame in a dim theatre of 
gold horseshoes. Only with the slow growth of the pallor of dawn 
through the eastern lunettes did they begin to emerge one by one. 
Shaggy St. John Prodromos, oddly winged, held his own head in a 
platter; half-nimbused with a rainbow of glory. St. Demetrios 
leaned on his lance, St. George was a centurion with sword and 
buckler. St. Procopios swaggered with half-drawn falchion, St. 
Govdelaas was attired in a red robe and a fillet confined his 
hyacinthine locks. St. Anais ambiguously gesticulated in a cloak 
lined with a pattern of small black eagles. Higher still, more 
elaborate scenes were depicted : a beautiful Falling Asleep of the 
Virgin on a scarlet couch ; a Nativity ; processions of penitents 
labouring uphill and each bearing a cross ; towering castles, sieges 
with the sky full of missiles, pitched battles and shipwrecks. Every 
soffit, every spandrel and pendentive and coign was peopled by a 
heavenly host that climbed at last to the great Pantocrator inside 
the central cupola. On the sides of two of the main pillars were 
frescoed the brothers who re-built much of the monastery in 1511 ; 
SS. Nectarios and Theophanes, members of the archontic Apsaras 
family of Yanina. They were identical figures in dark hoods 
and robes and immeasurable beards, both gazing heavenwards 
and each holding in one hand a scroll and in the other an exact 
replica of the church in which they are painted. On the flank 
of a column of the narthex, dressed in a lemon-yellow dalmatic, a 
black scapular and a mauve cape, stood a tall figure haloed and 
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darkly bearded, his flowing locks crowned with a royal or imperial 
diadem. He had been pointed out the day before as the Emperor 
John VI Cantacuzene—one of the founders of St. Barlaam, my 
cicerone had explained.? 

It was broad daylight when the service ended, and I wandered 
into the narthex, or antechamber, to look at the rest of the frescoes. 
The painting of the katholikon, or nave, was completed in 1548 
and those of the narthex in 1566, by a certain Frankos Katellanos 
and by Father George, his monkish brother. It is strange how 
little, to an inexpert eye like mine, the Byzantine formula changes. 
Except for the Cretan, renaissance, the same plastic technique 
prevailed, on general lines, for well over a thousand years, and 
a stranger would attribute these paintings to a far earlier date. 
Like the Orthodox religion today, Eastern iconography remained, 
until very late indeed, spiritually a part of the Byzantine Empire. 
Long, indeed, after Byzantium had ceased to exist as anything more 
than a sacred vision in the minds of the Greeks. 

The pillars were again painted with saints’ figures. Many of 
them were ascetics of the desert. The torsos of SS. Agapios and 
Daniel the Stylites projected from boxes built on corinthian capitals, 
and the beard of a naked hermit aproned in pale green leaves fell 
below his knees in a swaying white stalactite like melted sealing 
wax. The nakedness of the more fortunate Makarios, identically 
bearded, was covered with thick smooth hair growing all over him 
in a suit of silver fox. Only his hands and feet emerged and his 
knees, which had worn through the thick pelt by constant kneeling. 
The walls were devoted to wild scenes of martyrdom—inverted 
crucifixions, flayings, impalements, draggings by wild horses, tear- 
ings apart by bent saplings, brandings, mutilations and, above all, 

11 think this was a mistake, and that the fresco probably represents John 
Ourosh Paleologue, King of Thessaly, virtual Despot of Epirus and Abbot of 
one of the Meteora ; a man, according to chronicles, renowned for his holy life. 
This would explain the royal and the saintly attributes, only the former of which 
could be applied, even by the most charitable iconographer, to Cantacuzene. 
The error, if it is one, is understandable, as the Emperor, retiring at the end of 
his stormy career to a monastic life on Mount Athos, adopted the same conventual 
name as Ourosh Palzologue, i.e. Ioasaph or Jehosaphat. (Ioasaph was also the 
monastic name of John VII Palzxologue.) The name is written beside the 
fresco. Also, Antony Cantacuzene was a founder of the neighbouring monastery 
of St. Stephen, though his link with the Emperor’s family is not determined ; 
which increases the confusion. John VI was mentioned to me as a founder by 
monks in three of the Meteora and his fresco is designated as such. Chronicles, 
though, as far as I have been able to discover, do not record the fact. He was 
almost certainly a liberal benefactor, and may have visited the monasteries during 
his campaigns in Epirus and Aectolia in 1340. 
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beheadings. Phalanxes of splendidly clad figures knelt or lay 
prostrate with blood gushing from their headless trunks while their 
heads, still haloed, rolled away over the sad plain. 

There was something immensely pleasing about the chapel of 
the Three Hierarchs hard by. Basilican in shape, with a low 
wooden roof divided up in a Mexican-looking pattern of black and 
white chevrons and faded orange, it was paved with mellow brick- 
coloured slabs. Led by the triumvirate of Doctors—SS. John 
Chrysostom, Gregory Nazianzen and Basil of Caesarea—the holy 
company trooped round the walls, with the only Koutzovlach saint 
bringing up the rear—Nicolas of Metsova, who was burnt at the 
stake by the Turks in the market place of Trikkala. In the death- 
bed scene of St. Ephraim of Syra, the saint lay swathed in a grey 
shroud on a wicker-work bier, and a fellow ascetic lowered his 
bearded face for a valedictory kiss, while another embraced his 
swaddled feet. An affluence of crutched elders streamed from the 
neighbouring hermitages, some carried on each others’ backs and 
some in primitive sedan chairs. Next door, an army of virgins 
and matrons and censer-swinging sages encompassed the death- 
bed of St. John the Divine. The Evangelist, tonsured in the man- 
ner of the Western Church, reclined in a pink and gold palace on 
a catafalque draped with green and mauve set about with tall gold 
candlesticks. The faded colours of all these frescoes, the primitive 
technique, the arbitrary perspective and the literal punctilio of the 
detail, although they were painted as late as 1637, give them an 
infinite charm. The insane mountains of the Meteora themselves 
must have been the inspiration for the background to the life of 
Christ that surrounded the upper walls—those narrow pinnacles of 
stepped and toppling table-mountains, shooting, in the Betrayal, 
right across the sky from either side, and almost forming a bridge. 
Most memorable of all was the oblong cartouche containing the 
Last Supper. On benches of gold and polygonal stools Our 
Lord and the twelve apostles were seated in a ring, with 
embroidered communal napkins across their knees. There is a 
faint glimmer of the Renaissance in the architecture of the back- 
ground, and in a yellow and black striped awning draped from 
gable to gable. A great round table is tilted out of perspective to 
display its burden of slender candlesticks, goblets of wine, cruets, 
egg-cups, dishes, elegant waisted ewers with curling spouts, knives, 
loaves of bread, and, scattered here and there, large white radishes 
still trailing their bright green leaves. The company, in gay togas 
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and tunics of red, white, green and lilac, turn to each other in 
animated discourse with light-hearted gestures. The atmosphere 
is that of a symposium or a banquet from the Decameron. 

I returned to the main church once more, catching a glimpse on 
the way of Bessarion kindling a fire of thorns in the sooty depths of 
the kitchen. The sudden blaze lit up the lenses of his glasses and 
the minute bronze saucepans for Turkish coffee with which he was 
busy. Beyond, over the lintel of the outer door of the narthex, the 
souls of the dead were being weighed in great painted scales. On 
one side, the righteous were conducted to paradise by angels. 
They floated heavenward on rafts of cloud, and the interlock of 
their haloes receded like the scales of a goldfish. But on the other 
side, black-winged fiends were leading the damned away, haltered 
and hand-cuffed, and hurling them into a terrible flaming gyre. 
This conflagration, peopled with prelates and emperors, swirled 
them into the shark-toothed mouth of a gigantic, glassy-eyed and 
swine-snouted monster. Giant dolphins and herrings and carp, 
each one with human limbs sticking out of its mouth, furrowed a 
stormy sea in the background. Below were four compartments. 
In the first, the bodies of the writhing victims crawled with small 
white objects : ‘ The worm that dyeth not,’ the legend read. The 
second was filled with tearful heads, their teeth bared and brows 
racked with anguish: it was called ‘ Weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” Naked figures huddled despairing in a penumbral cellar 
in the third: this was Tartarus. In the fourth, labelled ‘ The 
Outer Darkness,’ the vague shapes of the lost ones were just outlined 
in a rectangle of murk. 

Something pressed on my shoulder. Looking round, I saw the 
great horny hand of the abbot resting there and, above and beyond 
it, his eye-brows raised high. ‘There you are,’ he observed 
severely, ‘ Hell’ (he pointed at both in turn) ‘ and Heaven.’ His 
index-finger was aimed at the ascending airborne swarm. ‘ Let’s 
hope that’s where you go.’ As he turned towards the stairs, I 
thought I could divine the ghost of a wink. ‘ Up we go,’ the 
abbot continued, ‘ Bessarion’s ready with the coffee.’ We halted 
half-way up the stairs. In my preoccupation with the frescoes I 
had forgotten to look down into the gulf. The lower world was 
hidden beneath a snowy mass of cloud that rose in a solid waste 
to the edge of the parapet. Only the monasteries emerged, like 
outposts in a Polar wilderness, as if one could cross the half-mile to 
the Transfiguration on snow-shoes. The bridge, the tiles and the 
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rotunda of St. Barbara were just visible. The rest was snowed 
under. St. Stephen and Holy Trinity rode high on the pale billows, 
and a bell sounded over the intervening distance like the signal of 
an ice-bound ship in distress. ‘Towering high above this white 
desert, the giant blue monolith next to St. Barlaam was hooped 
with three perfect smoke-rings of cloud. 


* 


Distances between the monasteries are not so great as they appear 
from the plain. In half an hour the winding pathway from the 
foot of St. Barlaam led us down to a shallow saddle, then up a steep 
hill opposite, and under some plane trees to the foot of the Trans- 
figuration. Three-quarters of the way up the rock of the monas- 
tery’s pedestal, the cliff curves slightly backwards from the per- 
pendicular, and a narrow bastion of masonry, growing in thickness 
as the mountainside recedes, climbs for a hundred feet or so that 
its platform may overhang the pathway in a clear drop. The 
rotting remains of a ladder, jointed every few yards, hung from a 
hole under the jut of the monastery. Before the steps were cut, 
this precarious approach was an alternative to the net-ascent. 
It was withdrawn at nightfall up a channel of rock, and the founda- 
tion remained as immune as St. Barlaam from the outside world. 
It looked from below just as forbidding and inaccessible. A flight 
of steps and a little doorway at the base now lead through a narrow 
cavern cut through the rock to the beginning of the stairs. They 
finally brought us, out of breath and with thumping hearts, into the 
entrance to the monastery—a vast and dusty arched place. It was 
traversed by mote-speckled sunbeams, that fell on old windlasses 
and baskets and piles of winter firewood. Through the rickety 
floorboards, vertiginous vistas dropped to the dim vegetation that 
still flourished on the unhewn rock face enclosed by the tower’s 
| three walls. A slanting lane led away, through great pillars and 


high semicircular arches, over changing levels of flagstone and 
cobble into what might have been the purlieu of a town of immense 
age, mysteriously poised here above the level of the clouds. But 
the narrow thoroughfares—except on one side, where the Platy 
Lithos, or the ‘ Broad Rock’ of the monastic charters, swelled into 
a small hill—advanced into the sky. The monastery buildings, in 
spite of the four churches they contain, were crammed into a 
smaller compass than that of a village green. 
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Worm-eaten semantra and heavy iron hoops and arcs for the 
same purpose were suspended on chains under a colonnade along 
the flank of the main church—the Metamorphosis, or the Trans- 
figuration of Our Saviour, from which the monastery, with the 
name of Meteora (since extended to include the entire mountain 
colony), takes its name. It is not only the greatest of the monas- 
teries, but it is built on the highest rock, and it enjoyed or arrogated 
to itself some sort of primacy over the rest of the Meteora: a 
privilege or pretension that was contested now and then by sharp 
and unseemly battles between monks of the rival foundations. 

Scholarship and the recording of history| played a less important 
part in Eastern monasticism than it did in the West. Records 
about the Meteora are scarce. Contemporary documents are 
surprisingly uninformative, and the outlines of their story must be 
pieced together from the occasional notes of a more historically- 
minded monk in the mildewed monastic libraries, and from the 
Synodal Judgements, and, above all, the chysobuls of founders 
and benefactors. These interminable documents inscribed on 
parchment and appended with heavy seals, are drawn up in 
Roumanian in the case of Moldowallachian voivodes, and those 
—the vast majority—in Greek are a tortuous maze of Byzantine 
abbreviations, that end, when they are from an emperor, with 
complex and calligraphic vermilion signatures sprinkled with 
cinnabar. 

The first ascetic of the Meteora appears to have been the hermit 
Barnabas, who, in a.p. 985 founded the little skete of the Holy 
Ghost in the rocks above Kastraki, something over a mile south of 
St. Barlaam. Many zealots followed his example during the 
eleventh century, and, by 1162, they had formed a miniature 
Thebaid centred on the skete of Dupiani or Stagoi,! where the 
scattered athletes of God would congregate for Mass on Sundays. 
In the fourteenth century, monasteries began to appear on the 
loftier summits and the Meteora slowly changed into the pheno- 
menon they have remained ever since. Perhaps the first impulse 
was the advent of St. Athanasios the Meteorite. The details of his 
life are based principally on an anonymous and undated manu- 
script from the library of the Transfiguration. He was born in 

1305 in Neopatras on Mount Othrys. Captured by the Grand 
Company of the Catalans who were ravaging’ central Greece, he 

1 Stagoi, the hierarchic name of the bishopric of Kalabaka (cum Trikke, or 
Trikkala) is contracted from the words eis tous hagious, ‘ at the Saints.’ 
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travelled to Athos, Byzantium and Crete. Finishing his novitiate 
in Mount Athos under the tutelage of a venerable monk called 
Gregory, Athanasios and his instructor left the Holy Mountain in 
flight from an invasion of the Corsairs that infested the Grecian 
coasts. Drawn by reports of the many miracles performed at the 
foot of the Meteora, ‘ which,’ the Bishop of Verria informed the 
pilgrims, ‘ are only inhabited by the vultures and the crows’ and 
by the triumphs of asceticism achieved there, they wandered south 
and established themselves in a cave on the summit of the Stylos, 
or the Rock of the Column, where they devoted themselves to 
prayer and weaving and basket-work. These rigours, however, 
proved too fierce for the elderly Gregory, and Athanasios conducted 
him over the mountains to the refuge of Salonica, returning alone 
to find that the monk who had replaced him on the Stylos had 
died there, his body remaining, as he had wished, to be devoured, 
like that of a parsee, by the birds. A scavenger with a human 
finger in its beak was the first sight that greeted the returning saint. 
He then settled on the crest of the rock where his monastery now 
stands, surrounding himself shortly afterwards with fourteen monks, 
and building a church there with funds supplied by ‘a powerful 
personage belonging to the race of the Triballes.’ The first great 
monastery had been established. 

The Triballes, in the high-flown language of Byzantine docu- 
ments, are the Serbs. The decline of the Byzantine Empire, 
during the middle of the fourteenth century, had gathered speed. 
The wars of the rival Emperors, John V Palzologue and John VI 
Cantacuzene (during which the Turks made their first ominous 
entry into Europe), had left its western regions exposed to the 
ambitions of the Serbian kral, Stephen Dushan, who occupied 
north-western Greece. By 1345, nearly the whole of Thessaly 
was in his hands. Mimicking the style of the Empire which he 
hoped to overcome, he placed his general Prealoumbos as viceroy 
in Trikkala, with the Byzantine title of Caesar. It seems likely 
that this was the powerful personage who backed Athanasios. 
On the death of Stephen in 1355, his half-brother Symeon Ourosh 
usurped the Kingdom of Thessaly from Stephen’s son. The 
advance of the Turks in the Balkans soon cut off the old Serbian 
Kingdom from its newly acquired Greek provinces and Symeon 
remained King of Thessaly with Trikkala, that dusty lowland 


* No longer the exclusive appanage of the Emperor, but second in the imperial 
hierarchy. 
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town by the winding Peneios, as his capital, To add colour 
to his imperial aspirations he adopted the family name of his 
mother (Palzologue again : she was Maria, daughter of the Despot 
John, Brother of the Emperor Michael VIII who delivered Con- 
stantinople from the Latins) and married a Greek princess, Thomais, 
the daughter of John II Ducas, the Despot of Epirus. The 
children of this marriage were virtually Greek and they appear 
to have been eager to forget their barbarian origins. The daughter, 
Maria Angelina! Ducas Paleologue, reigning as Despotess of 
Epirus, discarded her Serbian patronymic, preferring to stiffen 
her Epirote dignity with the names of three imperial dynasties 
acquired in the female line, which she occasionally further rein- 
forced with that of a fourth, Comnene. Her brother, John Ourosh 
Ducas Palezologue succeeded to his father’s crown in 1371. But, 
long before his accession, he had become a monk in Athanasios’ 
monastery of the Transfiguration, and there, except for a short 
period at Mount Athos, he remained under the name of Father 
Ioasaph till his death. Resigning the transactions of his Thessalian 
kingdom to the Caesar Alexis Angelos, he frequently advised his 
sister on the conduct of her thorny Despotate beyond the water- 
shed of the Pindus. He seems to have been as wise as he was 
holy, and it is to him as much as to Saint Athanasios that the 
Transfiguration owes its pre-eminence and its beautiful buildings. 

SS. Athanasios, Ioasaph and Barlaam (who established him- 
self on the neighbouring peak at the same period) are the three 
dominant figures in the monastic triumphs of the Meteora. The 
saintly king died long after the Turks of Sultan Amurath had 
defeated the Serbs, his distant and putative liegemen, on the field 
of Kossovo*; long after Bajazet the Thunderbolt had annihilated 
both Greek and Serbian sway in Greece.* Several different dates 
are ascribed to his death, but it must have been within a decade 
or two of the final destruction of the Byzantine Empire in 1453. 
The new-moon and horse-tailed banners were slanting across 
Europe. 

The original church begun by St. Athanasios and completed by 
the Father Ioasaph now forms the hieron, the part behind the rood- 
screen reserved to the officiating priest. The main body of the 
church—the katholikon and the narthex—was reared nearly two 


1 Angelina is not a Christian name, but the feminine of Angelos, which is also 
the surname of a former Byzantine imperial family. 
1389. * 1393- 
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hundred years later in the reign of Suleiman the Magnificent, Queen 
Elizabeth’s contemporary. Built in the Athonite style with the 
transepts ending in apses lined with wooden stalls, it:is much larger 
than the other churches of the Meteora. The height of the pillars, 
and of the central dome of the Pantocrator, and the shafts of sun 
falling through its numerous windows on the predominantly blue 
background of the beautiful frescoes, leaven the thick Byzantine 
masonry to an almost miraculous lightness. We were joined in 
our scrutiny of the ikons by a sad and elderly monk, who seemed 
to derive little pleasure from our visit. We accompanied him to 
the old hospital and a fine barrel-vaulted refectory. The long 
table was smashed and the floor was littered with rubbish, but, in 
a bay at the end, a massive circular table of stone marked the seat 
of the abbot and his symbouloi. It had plainly once accommodated 
a large number of monks. Asked if it was ever used now, the old 
monk tilted his head back in the Greek gesture of negation. 

* What could we do with such a place? There are only four of 
us left... Parakme, parakme.. .’ 

His fellow-monks were wavering at the doors of their cells in a 
long gallery ; with one exception, they were aged and fragile men. 
One, seéing that we were about to leave, ambled indoors and 
returned with glasses of raki and half a dozen walnuts lying with 
their shells already broken in the palm of his hand. 

* There, my children. I’m sorry we can do no better ; but times 
have changed. Once...’ 

The ghost of poverty inhabited the beautiful place, but the 
tradition of hospitality is slow to disappear. His message of decay 
accompanied us on our journey to the windy edge of the rock, 
where a few crocuses flourished round a little pavilion. 

We regained St. Barlaam by another path over a smooth plateau 
of rock, where we found Bessarion chasing the Abbot’s mare, which 
had broken loose. Haunted by visions of the poor animal plunging 
into the gulf, we helped him round her up and lead her back to 
her stall, and we all three climbed to the monastery together. 

Seated with the two monks by the window of the guest-chamber 
that evening, I asked how St. Athanasios the Meteorite could pos- 
sibly have ascended the Broad Rock. Bessarion looked at the 
abbot and then out of the window. 

* They say,’ he observed tentatively, ‘ that he flew there on an 
eagle’s back... .’ 

Father Christopher had opened his snuff-box. He prepared the 
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snuff himself from powdered tobacco and herbs and spices. It 
smelt like pot-pourri. 

‘ That’s what they say,’ he repeated absently, and took a large 
pinch. 


Bessarion began to describe his journey from Greece to the 
Middle East by submarine. 


The Convent of St. Barbara, or, as it is more commonly styled, 
Roussanou, projects from the side of the basin which is roughly 
girded by the taller spires of the Meteora, on a sharp leaning blade 
of rock. It is as compact as a swallow’s nest. The masonry and 
the mineral imperceptibly blend, and the convent sails into the air 
like a little Danubian keep ; expanding below the eaves in a circuit 
of beam-stayed wooden balconies, the tiled upheaval of its roof 
swelling in the centre to an elegant cupola. We descended in a 
wide half circle from the foot of St. Barlaam, and climbed down 
the hillside through thickets of thyme and cystus and tamarisk. 
The cleft between the crag of Roussanou and the adjacent peninsular 
of the massif is spanned by a narrow iron bridge running like a 
diving board from the top of a steep triangle of stone steps, built 
out from the mountainside, to the monastery door. Father 
Chrysanthos, the last monk of St. Barbara, died there long ago and 
it is now the home of a minute company of nuns. The two that 
were living there greeted us as we entered, and led us into a golden 
empty expanse of low wooden ceilings and undulating floor whose 
worn planking was suspended from wall to wall as uncertainly as 
a cobweb. Everything trembled at the softest footfall. The 
light streaming through the wide balconied windows and from the 
chinks in the woodwork resembled that of the deck of a sailing ship 
under an awning. Banistered ladders climbed to still lighter 
regions overhead and disappeared through hatchways into the 
bowels of the convent. The chapel, a small flagged chamber with 
a domed square rising on four pillars to the saucer shaped hollow 
whose tiled convexity we had seen from above, is embedded in the 
timbers of the conventual buildings. Judgements and martyrdoms, 
more sanguinary than any I have ever seen, flowed across the 
narthex walls. But inside, the whole universe was displayed. Seas 


1 Except perhaps those in the church of St. Nicholas at the lake-island of 


Yanina. 
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and mountains unfolded, and forests stocked with strange denizens, 
an entire zoo: peacocks with their tails spread, camels, lions, 
antelopes, serpents, wyverns and hippogryphs. Dragons traversed 
the sky trailing smoke like skywriting from their nostrils, and the 
elements were represented by dripping icicles, storm-clouds, hail, 
rain, ice and snow. Equinoxes, eclipses, the sun, the moon and 
the planetary system joined in a diminishing ring above the girdle 
of the zodiac. The regions of paradise, peopled by thrones and 
dominions and powers and seven winged seraphim, ascended the 
drum of the cupola in celestial zones to the tall golden figure of 
the All-Powerful. 

In spite of their simplicity and gentleness, there was little trace 
of western conventual aloofness, of the recluded and downcast 
custody of the eyes, about the two nuns of Roussanou. The faces 
under the black head-kerchiefs were round as apples, and they 
addressed one as ‘ my child’ in the familiar and friendly Greek 
fashion. Mother Ekaterini, the Abbess, settled in one of the sunny 
window seats and unfolded her sewing with a sigh, while Sister 
Kyriaki prepared a meal on a little table—fita, a salad of onions 
and tomatoes, and on each folded napkin, a loaf of bread with its 
crust embossed with a cypher of our Lord’s initials and St. Con- 
stantine’s cross with its message of victory. Smoothing out the 
needlework in her lap, Mother Ekaterini told us that the monastery 
had been founded five hundred and sixty years before, by Princess 
Marina of Russia. She knew little about her, except that she had 
fled from Russia when she was still a beautiful girl, and settled here 
as a nun for the remainder of her life. I wondered what descendant 
of Rurik or great boyar’s daughter of Kiev or Norgorod she might 
have been.? 

While we ate, they asked us about England ; was it across the 
sea? Was America part of England, as Thessaly was a part of 
Greece, or was it the other way about? Sister Kyriaki wondered 
whether there were any nuns in England. Before we could answer, 
the Abbess spoke in tones of gentle admonition. 

* Of course there are, thousands and thousands of them. If they 


1 The Abbess’s words were the only mention of her I ever found. Perhaps I 
have not come across all the sources. The records say that Roussanou, the faint 
Russian sound of whose name the Abbess attributed to this problematical and 
hyperborean foundress, was instituted by the monks Nicodemus and Benedict—a 
strange name for an orthodox monk—in 1380, and restored in 1545 by two 
monks from Yanina, Maximos and another (and final) Ioasaph. It seems always 
to have been a male foundation. 
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have them in a small country like Greece, do you think they 
wouldn’t have them in a great place like England ?’ 

Far below the window, the road unravelled through the rocks 
to the edge of the plain, of which only a fragment appeared through 
a causeway of the Meteora. The small monastery of St. Nicholas, 
ruined and empty, and St. Barlaam’s first sojourn mouldered on 
their spikes. Then the rocks came to an end except for a sudden 
resurgence on the edge of the Peneios, where a massive outcrop of 
blue-grey rose like a basking whale. An eagle, soon followed by 
its mate, floated languidly round the pedestal of St. Barlaam, its 
wing-tip almost touching the precipice. The midday sun, shining 
on their motionless wings, stretched immense shadows down the 
perpendicular rock face. I repeated Bessarion’s words about the 
trajectory of the Meteorite. Sister Kyriaki was astonished. ‘ Just 
fancy,’ she said, crossing herself in wonder, ‘on the back of an 
eagle!’ 

“Well, he was a saint,’ the Abbess said, threading a needle with 
authority. ‘ How should he travel ?’ 


To a stranger accustomed to the discipline and the quiet activity 
of the monasteries of the Catholic Church—those rigours destined 
to organise monastic life so that its central purpose may be fulfilled 
in greater peace and silence—much in the monachism of the Eastern 
Church, and especially in these reduced communities on the 
Meteora, will seem haphazard and improvised. When one 
remembers that scarcely a dozen monks now inhabit a region which 
was once the home of many hundreds, it will become more under- 
standable. Foreign travellers observed the symptoms of decay a 
hundred years ago.!_ Now, even in the inhabited monasteries, all 
that remains is a handful, perhaps only a couple, of monks, one 
or two peasants devoted to the service of the monasteries, and a 
tiny floating population of shepherds. The best impression of 
orthodox monasticism as it must have been in its apogee (though 
even here the symptoms of decline are not lacking) is certainly to 
be acquired in the great monasteries on the slopes of Athos, and 
from the dwellers in the solitary hermitages, approachable only by 


1 Monasteries of the Levant by the Honble. Robert Curzon and Excursion dans la 


Thessalie Turque en 1858, by Leon Heuzey, are the most interesting of the numerous 
accounts. 
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rowing boat and rope-ladder, excavated in the face of the mountain 
high above the Agean waves. 

The monastery of St. Stephen is the most accessible of the 
Meteora, and for this reason, it may have been the first of the great 
rocks to harbour an ascetic, a twelfth-century hermit called Jere- 
miah. Though it is one of the highest, only a little drawbridge 
separates its ivy-mantled walls from the bulk of the mountain. A 
climbing cobbled pathway led us obliquely from the entrance under 
a dark vault into the courtyard. The place, except for the youngish 
monk who had answered our tugs on the bell-wire, seemed deserted. 
The cobblestones, the wooden galleries and the fig tree with its 
fading leaves were drowned in sunlit sleep, and only towards the 
evening did we explore the buildings. The late eighteenth-century 
church of St. Charalambos appeared strangely naked and blank 
after the jostling frescoes to which we had grown accustomed. 
There was nothing there except the fine Epirote woodwork of the 
ikonstasis and the throne, where censer-swinging mannikins and 
cranes with vipers caught in their bills could be singled out in 
the hewn foliage. The church is the guardian of the head of St. 
Charalambos, an inch of whose pate is visible through the silver- 
work of a reliquary. This resembles, in craftsmanship, the casket 
in which the monks of the Transfiguration preserve fragments of 
the True Cross, the Sponge and the Winding-Sheet. The Meteora 
are rich in relics, in vestments, mitres and jewelled crosiers, and 
also in manuscripts and chysobuls and codices, many of them of 
great beauty. I remember studying with wonder the detail of 
their illuminations before the war. Most of them are still hidden 
away in their wartime caches, and some are in the National Library." 

The old church of St. Stephen, after these whitewashed 
planes of St. Charalambos, seemed immensely old: a dark, low 
basilican chamber of which the walls were once entirely covered 
with ochreous and smoky frescoes. Wall inscriptions speak of an 
early monastic benefactor, Mitrophanes, and of a late restorer living 
in the early sixteenth century, called John of Kastraki. The church 
must have been built in the fourteenth century, in succession to the 
original foundation of Jeremiah. Tradition maintains that its 
great benefactor, Andronicus Paleologue the Younger, stayed here 
a while in 1333. The monastery and church were looted by 


1 When Thessaly was liberated from the Turks, the monks and the surrounding 


villagers rose in arms to resist the attempts of the Athenian authorities to transfer 
their manuscripts to Athens. 
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Italians who carried away the bells, and German machine-gun 
bullets and mortar bombs, fired from the plain on the suspicion 
that the monastery was harbouring guerillas, pierced the east wall 
of the church and destroyed nearly all the fourteenth-century 
frescoes, the fragments of which, with the broken woodwork, now 
lie about the floor in pathetic heaps of rubble. The frescoed 
lineaments of the founder Antony Cantacuzene are one of the few 
mural survivors of this attack. The outlines of the shadowy 
prince emerged by the light of a taper held in the abbot’s wavering 
fingers. 

The pale face and wide open eye of the Abbot, in their setting 
of dark hair and beard and eyebrows, seemed full of indefinable 
distress. I wondered, as we followed the slight shuffle of his limp 
from the pretty white guest-chambers to the lamp-lit refectory, 
what the cause might be. Father Anthimos had been abbot for 
a number of years, and his kind face lit up at any word of praise 
for his monastery. Towards the end of supper, he told us how, 
during the fighting three years ago, the monastery had been attacked 
by a body of Leftist guerrillas ; owing, perhaps, to the presence of 
a post of three gendarmes in the monastery. The iron gate by the 
bridge was first blown open with a bazooka. Then the invaders 
swarmed in, seizing two of the gendarmes and cutting their throats 
at once. The third ran across the open space outside the mon- 
astery to throw himself over the precipice, but, brought down by 
a rifle wound, he met the same fate as his colleagues. The abbot 
was stripped naked and beaten and one of his legs was smashed 
with a blow from a rifle butt ; so that his foot remains twisted at 
a strange angle. In other ways, this experience had plainly left 
lasting effects on the abbot. He covertly dabbed his eye with a 
napkin as he finished the story.1 Then, with hardly a pause, he 
began a long account of the origin of the legend of the Evil Eye at 
the time when Solomon was building the great temple of Jerusalem. 

St. Stephen is the easternmost of the Meteora, and the Thessalian 
plain spreads eastwards from the foot of its rock in an expanse that 
no eminence interrupts. Seen from the ledge of the monastery 
next morning, it looked unending. Its eastern limits were the 
haunt of the centaurs and of the Myrmidons of Achilles, and 
Trikkala (invisible at the end of the unwavering road and the loops 
of the Peneios) sent its contingent to Troy. It has always been a 
battlefield. Caesar defeated Pompey on its southern limits, the 

1 Which I heard again next day from the inhabitants of Kalabaka. 
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Byzantines marched and countermarched, the Bulgarians swamped 
it in a flood of Slavs. Not long after the first hermits settled, the 
Norman Bohemond defeated the Emperor Alexis Comnene here, 
shortly after Bohemond’s cousins had conquered Britain. Franks 
and Teutons and Catalans imported the alien and cumbersome 
apparatus of western feudalism. For over a century, it was again 
the scene of the wars and the jangling dynastic claims of Caesars 
and despots and sebestocrators and krals. The Turkish advance 
was only halted by Bajazet’s defeat in Asia Minor by Tamarlane ; 
and then the Ottoman tide swept forward. The themes of 
Byzantium were hewn into pashaliks and vilayets and sanjaks, 
submerging the Greeks, except for the irredentist struggles of the 
armateloi and the klephts, for over five hundred years. I remember 
peering up at the Meteora from a Bren-carrier in our harassed 
retreating column in the spring ef 1941, and thinking, in spite of 
the plunging Stukas overhead, how remote and detached they 
looked, and how immune. The phrase I heard in St. Wandrille 
returns to my mind. Altissimum posuisti refugium tuum, et non accedet 
ad te malum. ... And indeed, since the earliest anchorite, for 
almost a thousand years of turmoil and war and occupation, no 
harm came near them. Only in the last ten years have they 
been touched by the high-leaping waves of the universal trouble. 


* 


The last day in the Meteora was nearing its end. The steep 
path down to Kalabaka and the lower regions uncoiled from a 
dead tree at the foot of the rock. But it was hard to leave the last 
of the monasteries. Holy Trinity, with its row of white columns 
and arches, the grey confusion of walls and rose-coloured tiles, the 
| dome and the tall dark mast of a cypress tree above the deep 
ravine, looks, more than any of its fellows, like the structure of a 
dream. None of the monastic rocks can have been harder of 
access, and speculation as to how the first monk, the almost 
legendary Dometios, first scaled it, would be a restatement of the 
conundrum of St. Barlaam and the Transfiguration. The landing 
stage and its hook overhang a narrower chasm than any of the 
others and the cutting of the steps, during the episcopate of Poly- 
carp of Trikke and Stagoi, must have been an even harder feat. 
Nobody knows when the monastic church was built, nor when the 
little chapel of St. John the Baptist was scooped from the rock, 
though the names of subsequent restorers and benefactors— 
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Parthenios, Damascene and Jonah—are commemorated on the 
walls. The iconography is dark and indistinct. 

Holy Trinity was the poorest of all the monasteries of the 
Meteora. It is uninhabited now. The monks left before the war, 
and none have returned. Some of the doors of the empty cells. 
hung open. Others were closed with twists of wire, and last year’s 
leaves blew about the wide wooden halls. In the little garden, 
an old shepherd with bright blue eyes, long matted hair, and a 
spade-shaped beard like that worn on vases by Ajax and Agamemnon, 
was sitting on a rock with a tall crook over his shoulder. He was 
shod in cowhide mocassins and dressed in a kind of sheepskin 
hauberk caught in by a belt. He looked as wild and solitary as 
Timon of Athens, but over the rare luxury of a cigarette he 
admitted that he got lonely in Holy Trinity, and added that he 
was about to abandon the flocks to become a postulant of St. 
Stephen. Delving into a past that seemed almost as remote and 
nebulous as that of the monastery’s foundation, he recounted his 
experiences during a short-lived emigration to Louisiana as a hand 
in the municipal slaughterhouses of Baton Rouge. 

From the plain’s brink at St. Stephen, we had turned back 
into the heart of the monastic regions. Only the descending 
pathway gave a hint of egress to the outside world. Dispersed 
among the rocks where monasticism still subsisted—Roussanou, 
St. Stephen, St. Barlaam and the Metamorphosis, only survivors 
of a scattered metopolis of twenty-six foundations—were the shells 
of extinct monasteries. Poised on their pinnacles, they are no 
longer accessible. No steps lead up to them, and no monks are 
left to cast their nets into the surrounding gulf. They disintegrate 
in mid-air, empty stone caskets of rotting timber and slowly falling 
frescoes that only spiders and owls and kestrels inhabit or an 
occasional family of eagles. How distinct the rocks of the Meteora 
appear from all that surroundsthem! They have a different birth, 
and bear an alien, planetary aspect, like a volley of thunderbolts 
embedded in the steep-sided hollow. The flanks of the nearest 
pillars were as smooth as mussel-shells, striped in places with yellow 
lichen or with moss as dark as submarine foliage, and the straight 
ascending flight of the conglomerate sides were only broken here 
and there by a frill of evergreen. As they retreated, all these 
colours resolved themselves to a single blue-grey gunmetal hue. 

Here on the edge of the precipice of Holy Trinity, we were on 
a level with all the monasteries except the towering Transfigura- 
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tion. Lying on the grass among autumn crocuses and cyclamen 
and celandine, we watched the shadows darkening. The great 
columns, as slanting and horizontal creases appeared, seemed to 
be on the move ; to climb and twirl like melting sticks of barley 
sugar, thrusting their burden in spirals up into the still and watery 
evening. A slender Jacob’s ladder of pale gold sloped among the 
monasteries from a bright-rimmed cave among the changing 
clouds, singling out half an acre of mountainside and the minute 
strolling figures of Father Christopher and Bessarion on the raft 
of St. Barlaam. The faint tap of a semantron sounded across the 
darkening chasm, soon followed by the sad clanking of hesperine 
bells from the Metamorphosis. As the shades of evening assembled, 
the monasteries began to float as if they had sailed to the surface 
of some private element. Their massive supporting pillars became 
irrelevant appendages; wavering tendrils that tapered and 
dwindled and vanished in the dusk; until the clusters of domes 
and cypresses and towers, like little celestial cities, seemed only to 
be borne aloft in the void by the whirring and multiple wings of 
a company of seraphim. 
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The Bend Back 


BY ELIZABETH BOWEN 


ONTEMPORARY writing retreats from the present-day. Or 

such, at any rate, is the charge against it. One may sug- 

gest that readers are not so docile as to be led where they 
do not want to go. In making the past their subject, writers 
respond instinctively to a general wish—they react to, voice, what 
is in the air around them, Nostalgia is not a literary concoction, 
it is a prevailing mood—to which, it may be, writers yield tod 
much, Evidently the mood is not confined to a small, hyper- 
esthetic or sentimental circle. It must. be widespread—for, novels 
set back in time, picturesque biographies, memoirs, diaries dated 
long ago, books about old homes, collections of family letters from 
generations back, are now in universal demand. The past has 
become identified with what in Ireland we call ‘ the better days.’ 
Imagination finds it a golden terrain. 

What is the matter with us, it may be asked, that we cannot 
acclimatise ourselves to our own time—to the days in which we are 
called upon to live? Does our century fail us, or we it? This is 
1951, a year in which to reflect : our century has run just half of its 
course. Has it been from the first mistrusted, cold-shouldered by 
its children? No, now one comes to think of it, far from that. 
We have had, for instance, out of America, out of Europe, a fine 
literature of contemporary sensation. And, the century was sung 
in, during its first decade, in a flush of zest for its progress, its 
immunity from the older ills, its delights, its ameliorations and its 
discoveries. In that dawn—as a child of the period may remember 
—it was considered glory to be alive. ‘ The better days,’ if one 
needed them, were the future. But confidence was broken by 
1914: from then on, decline of love for the present went with the 
loss of faith in it. After 1918, the artist, by general assent, took up 
the attitude of the critical exile, the psychologically displaced 
person. Therefore, although that literature of contemporary 
sensation was produced, it was to remain a literature of sensation 


only—cerebrally brilliant, but skin-deep, ultimately bodiless in 
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that it lacked soul. Between the world’s two wars, that literature 
ran its course ; its failure being that it could not either root down 
deeply into the imagination or touch the heart. Mystery, loyalty, 
tenderness shrivelled under its ray. Bright lights glared round 
the vacuum left by a disillusionment. The key was sophistication 
—from which, though fascinated, human nature felt a sort of recoil. 

Now, after a second war, with its excoriations, grinding imper- 
sonality, obliteration of so many tracks and landmarks, heart and 
imagination once more demand to be satisfied—to be fed, stabilised, 
reassured, taught. The demand is, that writers should re-instate 
the idea of life as liveable, loveable. Can this demand be met 
only by recourse to life in the past? It at present seems so. 

Are we to take it that our own time has been, from the point of 
view of its inhabitants, irreparably injured—that it shows some 
loss or vital deficiency ? What fails in the air of our present-day 
that we cannot breathe it; or, at any rate, breathe it with any 
joy? Why cannot the confidence in living, the engagement with 
living, the prepossession with living be re-won? One must have 
the life-illusion. For our forefathers, life seemed to generate the 
illusion, as it went along—however testing the struggle, however 
harsh the days, people had an attachment to the familiar, an equable 
attitude to the unknown. The pious called this God’s grace. 
Can it, in our generation, be our fate to see the grace give out, the 
illusion die? In order to live, we must love life, in one or another 
form. Do we compromise in this matter of loving life by loving 
it at one remove—in the past ? 

There are two routes back to ‘ the better days’: that of direct 
and that of factitious memory. The former leads to one’s own 
past: childhood. But even direct memory needs stimulants—so, 
evocative literature plays its part. Witness the multiplication, in 
almost every country, every language, of books about childhood 
written for grown-ups. Such books, at their best, recapture 
sensation in its ideal purity by restoring to us the early morning. 
We are made to behold a landscape just after sunrise, a tract in 
which every feature not only stands up gleaming but casts a shadow 
which is unique, distinct. For the child (or so it appears now) 
everything was an adventure or a drama ; at the same time, there 
were spaces of lyric happiness. Nothing—or so our re-awakened 
memory tells us—nothing in childhood went to loss. The semi- 
mystical topography of childhood seems to be universal, for all who 
revisit it find the same: the stream, the woods, the thicket hide- 
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out, the beach or estuary, the attic or the old barn, the toyshop, 
the grandmother’s treasure box, the ‘ haunted house,’ and so on. 
To the city, even, childhood imparted the elemental mysteries, 
threats and promises of a countryside : submerged rivers were to 
be sensed underneath the pavements, elemental rock in the flanks 
of walls. Best of all, there was emotional simplicity—rebellions 
perhaps, but (we think) no conflicts. And, framing the whole 
picture, we see security. 

The vocabulary summoned up to recall childhood is, like its 
topography, universal. The images summoned up are clear- 
coloured, sensory and, above all, comforting. Books about child- 
hood, having evolved a language common to almost every heart, 
create meeting-places, valuable common ground, points of contact 
upon which all types of people can and do converge. In the sharing 
of pleasure in such books, isolating distances between adult and 
adult are broken down—just as friends or lovers advance in inti- 
macy by speaking to one another of their younger days. Can one 
wonder that the author of such a book establishes immediate, almost 
telepathic, communication with his readers? His subject was 
general, but he has touched in each reader upon a special chord. 
In an age when change works so fast, when each change spells so 
much obliteration, and when differentiation between person and 
person becomes less, each one of us clings to personal memory as a 
life-line. One might say, one invests one’s identity in one’s memory. 
To re-live any moment, acutely, is to be made certain that one 
not only was but is. Desire to be reminded may be a modern 
symptom, but it deserves respect : woe to those who abuse it. 

The other route to the past (or idea of the past) is factitious 
memory. ‘That is to say, by art we are made to seem to remember 
that which we have not actually known. To an extent, the writer 
of any fiction must bring factitious memory into play. But for 
the biographer colouring in the background of a long-dead person, 
or for the novelist pitching his story back in time, the induction of 
such memory is of first importance. It is a case, here, not of the 
personal past, which may be evoked, but of the historic past, which 
must be created—i.e., re-created in terms of art. The reader, led 
into an unfamiliar region of time, must have a key to his where- 
abouts slipped to him—as unostentatiously as possible. He must 
be made to feel familiar with where he is ; and, familiarity only 
grows with liking. The historic landscape—with all that this com- 
prehends in the way of speech, dress, manners, customs, archi- 
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tecture, passions, psychology—must be made not only convincing 
but attractive. The reader desires to marvel, and must be allowed 
to marvel ; but he desires also to understand. The temptation at 
once to simplify and stage-light the past of their particular choice 
seems, for many biographers and historical novelists, irresistible : 
it is probably less a temptation than an unconscious impulse. A 
foreign region of time needs, for the average reader, to be ‘ pre- 
sented ’—which is to say, sympathetically shown. What might be 
harsh, alien, formidable or shocking about its elements has to be 
toned down. And, above all, the reader needs to have the illusion 
that the characters—whether in the biography or the historical 
novel—are, in spite of picturesque superficial differences, his con- 
temporaries. Contemporaries happier than himself in that they 
inhabit a golden climate. 

The air of the past in the story seems to the visitor crystal clear 
—unclouded by doubts, hesitations or dullness. And here is major 
suspense instead of minor anxieties. There is (as there was in 
childhood) heroic simplification; everything shapes to drama. 
Colour and beauty, passion and richness, pay themselves out 
liberally to the hungering reader ; moreover, by being in company 
with those who, either by birth or character, are ‘ the great,’ he has 
human status (including, unconsciously, his own) magnified for 
him, raised to a higher plane. Intrinsically, the appeal of the past 
is moral—here are displayed, in action, virtues of boldness we had 
dreaded to lose. In responding to them, the reader, with gladness, 
feels the stir of something dormant within himself. 

The past of centuries back—with its Courts and rivalries, brocades 
and jewels, glimmer of corridors, stretches of heath or forest—may 
be the more spectacular : the ‘ near’ past holds, however, an ulti- 
mately more disturbing appeal. 

That past is only just over the frontier of living memory ; it is 
the epoch of our immediate forebears. It is the youth of our 
parents, the prime of our grand-parents and great-grand-parents, 
which most subtly seem to have stolen our hearts away. A particu- 
lar spell is exercised by the nineteenth century ; while we may 
think ourselves lucky in being clear of the tabus and restrictions of 
Victorianism, we hanker after its solidness, its faith, its energetic 
self-confidence, its domestic glow. America has, to look back on, 
the dauntless hardiness of the pioneer days ; England dwells on a 
picture of exuberance in a settled scene—unspoiled countrysides, 
tribes of ruddy-faced children raised in manors, parsonages, farm- 
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houses, cottages with roses over the porch. Victorian relics which 
come to us—the cameo brooch, the fluted pink vase, the family 
album, the beaded footstool—seem to carry locked in themselves 
some virtue. That day-before yesterday represents at once the 
last and the best of the old order. 

So it seems. . . . We must not shy at the fact that we cull the 
past from fiction rather than history, and that art, out of the very 
necessity to compose a picture, cannot but eliminate, edit—and so, 
falsify. Raw history, in its implications, is unnerving ; and, even 
so, it only chronicles the survivors. A defeat accompanied every 
victory ; faiths failed; millions went under leaving behind no 
trace. If the greater part of the past had not been, mercifully, 
forgotten, the effect upon our modern sensibility would be un- 
bearable : it would not be only injustice and bloodshed that we 
should have to remember but the dismay, the apathy, the brutalising 
humiliations of people for whom there ws no break. How few, 
all down history, have been the favoured few—of the past as a whole 
we might say, ‘ We are well out of it!’ The human dilemma, the 
dilemma inherent in being human, was at no time less than it is 
now. As things are, the past is veiled from us by illusion—our 
own illusion. It is that which we seek. It is not the past but the 
idea of the past which draws us. 

To say that the idea has been planted upon us, that the illusion 
has been knowingly stimulated, would not be quite true. There 
has been considerable literary exploitation—which might (or might 
not) be defended by saying that readers who expose their day- 
dreams to exploitation deserve no better. But among serious 
writers there has been no conspiracy—if these turn to the past it is 
because they are themselves magnetised to the subject. The writer’s 
subject, once found (or, more exactly, once it has found him) in- 
evitably kindles the matter and manner of his writing. Creative 
art has one sort of fault in its strength: it cannot but illuminate, 
intensify and to a degree transmute what it dwells upon. The 
writer may not mean to idealise ; but his vision, acting upon the 
reader, has that effect. What might be called involuntary idealisa- 
tion is most marked in our day, when so much prose shows a poetic 
trend—when, indeed, in our writing romanticism has all but 
reached the high-water mark. The romantic never has cared for 
things as they are. 

This invites reflection. Do we, perhaps, consider our love for 
the past to be a more alarming, because more strictly contemporary, 
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symptom than it is? Looking back through romantic literature— 
poetry, novels, essays—do we not trace an unbroken nostalgic vein ? 
At what time has the imaginative, sentient human being ever been 
at home in his surroundings? Have not poets immortalised them- 
selves by their expression of the immortal longing? Have not 
children been influenced from the start by those classic openings of 
fairy tales, the ‘ once upon a time’ and the ‘a long time ago’ ? 
Where one did not crave other times, one craved other lands—the 
unexplored, the distant, the little-known. Mythical regions once 
held mythical promise. Now, the whole world is mapped out in 
routes and railways, networked by press and radio: there are no 
‘ other lands’, only other countries—of which we know too much. 
Accordingly, we have shifted our desire for the ideal ‘ elsewhere ’ 
from space to time. In itself the desire is not new. 

Not new—but in us so widespread, so conscious, so articulate 
that we have come to ask ourselves if it be a malady. It may be 
aggravated to malady-point by our disrelish for and uneasiness in 
the present—the aching, bald uniformity of our urban surround- 
ings, their soulless rawness. Where is the eye to linger, where is 
fancy to dwell? No associations, no memories have had time to 
gather around the new soaring blocks of flats, the mushroom 
housing-estates. And, will they ever do so ?—where shall they find 
a foothold? Nothing rustles, nothing casts a feathery shadow : 
there is something frightening about the very unhauntedness of 
‘functional’ rooms. Atmosphere has been conditioned out of the 
air. Nor even, among all this oppressiveness of brick and concrete, 
do we feel secure—all this, in a split second, could become nothing. 
Nor, stacked and crowded upon one another in our living and 
moving, do we feel in contact : personal isolation has increased. 

As creatures of feeling, we register this dismay. Is it not, all the 
same, something to be a creature of feeling ? Our power to idealise, 
to desire, spells life in us. We perceive the past in terms of vital 
glittering moments; but, if we had not in ourselves experienced 
such moments, how should we recognise them? Can one really 
envisage that which one has not (in one form or another) known ? 
Unconsciously, we have built up our idea of the past out of con- 
temporary images and sensations, at their most delightful. It is 
something to have accumulated that store—we cannot have fared 
so badly, after all! What of our unacknowledged debt to the 
present-day ? 

Is this an age of frustration—or simply one in which many more 
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people ask more of life? Education, literacy, discussion, esthetic 
experiences of all kinds, have widened the boundaries of our self- 
consciousness. At its best, democracy breeds the sentient person 
—it is in the nature of such a person to seek fulfilment. His mind, 
his heart, his senses stand tuned in, waiting for intimations. We 
are more aware than were our forefathers of dissatisfactions—may 
this not, however, mean that awareness, rather than dissatisfactions, 
has increased ? We give more expression to longings because we 
grow more articulate. More and more of us are being cast in the 
mould of those to whom no present time ever has been ideal. Yet, 
our predecessors not only came to terms with their own existence 
but extracted pleasure from it—of that we have evidence, not only 
major art but in the letters, journals, memoirs which come our way. 
All those sublime moments, great or little, were victories—one must 
remember that. Out of existence, with all its imperfections, man- 
kind has continued to forge something. Are we to lose that art 
by which, in the past, people triumphed over their present-day ? 
Let us examine the stuff of our own time to see if, through it also, 
there does not run some gold vein. It is our writers who must 
begin the search, but how are they to lead if we will not follow ? 
Our time, being part of all time, holds within it something essential 
which needs divining, perceiving. Let us await the writer who, 


by genius in that, can touch awake the genius in us. 
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The Fading Garden and the 


Forgotten Rose 
By LESLEY BLANCH 


1TH the exit of King Michael from Roumania, all trace 
W: Ruritania, Graustark, or what you will, have vanished. 

The little Balkan kingdoms were the last stronghold of 
those privileged monarchies that once bloomed exotically all over 
Europe. The world’s few remaining Kings are hard-working men, 
retaining their jobs because they do them well, rather than because 
of any hereditary powers of kingship. All over a grey and anxious 
Europe the former Royal residences stand shuttered and dusty. 
Or else their great gilded perspectives echo to tourists’ boots, 
frame ranks of hospital cots, or are rest centres. Perhaps the most 
astonishing of all the lesser Royal residences—apart from such 
fabulous monuments of self-indulgence as Linderhof, built by the 
mad King Ludwig of Bavaria—is one which was in being, in use, 
right up to a few years ago. This was the summer palace, hardly 
larger than a pavilion, which the ex-King Michael’s grandmother, 
Queen Marie of Roumania, built for herself on the Black Sea 
coast, at Balcic. 

This little pavilion and the larger, but less spectacular chateau 
of Euxinograd, built by the Queen’s contemporary, Tsar Ferdinand, 
were places we came to know well when we were en poste in the 
Balkans two or three years ago. 

Euxinograd is a pin-point on the map. There is no village, 
but the little plage, or private bathing beach, belonging to the 
chateau has one end of its sickle scoop emphasised by a miniature 
jetty and lighthouse. The plage, though that is perhaps too worldly 
a name for such an unpretentious place, is still private property, 
being now reserved for high-ranking Party members and Bulgarian 
Government officials. But in 1946 the Allied Control Commission 
was still in being, and the Military Missions and Legations had 
requisitioned villas all along the coast, while some of the Corps 


Diplomatique were able to taste the paradisical delights of Euxino- 
grad itself. 
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THE FADING GARDEN AND THE FORGOTTEN ROSE 


It was Arcadia and Ruritania in one. The tiny bay was backed 
by steep cliffs, tangled in tropic vegetation, and sloping, by way 
of the palmy, still perfectly trimmed royal gardens, to blue-washed 
vineyards, edging right down on to the sand, so that it was possible 
to reach up out of the water and pick a bunch of enormous, egg- 
plum grapes. This vineyard is said to yield a particularly fragrant 
white wine. Looking inland from the jetty, the fluffily-wooded 
coast dotted with pink and yellow villas was rather as I imagine 
the French Riviera must have been in its far-away, uncorrupted 
past. In the middle of the white sand beach, stood a ridiculously 
ornate little yellow and orange chalet, divided into six or seven 
cabins, where, I suppose, the Royal bathers used to shuffle in and 
out of their clothes. A narrow gangplank, with stout hand rails, 
ran down to the water, but it was rusted and rotting now, half 
buried in the loose sand. No doubt the Tzar Ferdinand and his 
Ruritanian court used to frisk down to the water in barrel-striped 
bathing-suits, the ladies of the party in black stockings and mackin- 
tosh mob-caps, bobbing up and down, keeping their pink and 
white complexions and tong-waved coiffeurs high and dry, while 
shrieking and simpering in the shallows. But these are tougher 
times. We used to lie on the sand, baking ourselves brown, watch- 
ing a party of Balkan athletes as they swam far out to sea, the flail- 
like precision of their crawl stroke churning the ink blue water. 
Back on the beach, they would amuse themselves by hunting for 
tiny crabs, which they liked to pull apart, limb from limb, and watch 
them expire. This was a favourite pastime with the men. Some 
of the ladies used to feign a pretty squeamishness, until they, too, 
were won over by the sport. 

Half-way up the cliff there was a little gazebo, a ruined summer- 
house, with trellised arches and a thatched roof. We used to pause 
there, as we climbed the path on our way home, at sunset. The 
lilac bushes almost hid it from the path ; there were old cobwebs 
with dead wasps entangled, and sometimes a snake slithered away 
as we approached. Sitting there, looking through the lattice work 
at the fading blue of the sea, and the tiny dots which were fisher- 
men’s boats, still out after the few fish which live in this part of the 
Black Sea, I thought again of the little Ruritanian Court which had 
vanished. 

No doubt this summer-house was a favourite rendezvous for those 
complicated picnic teas beloved of our Edwardians and their con- 
temporaries. I can imagine the paraphernalia, the parasols, the 
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ladies in tussore dust-coats, perhaps, and large hats with spotted 
veils, which they furled on to the bridge of their rice-powdered 
noses while sipping tea. There would be gentlemen in blazers 
with straw boaters or panamas and button-holes: and sweating 
footmen staggering along the cliff-paths with heavy picnic baskets 
filled with an elaborate tea: cucumber sandwiches and pdtisseries 
and spirit lamps and sugar tongs and lace napkins and all the 
fiddle-de-dee of the drawing-room. And there would be a lot of 
tittle-tattle within the perimeter of the Almanach de Gotha, and 
once in a while a lady would glance down over the still bay, and 
someone would be sure to say it was just the colour of her eyes. 
And then, someone else would light a cigarette, a perfumed Balkan 
cigarette, held in a pale, kid-gloved hand, gloved, even in Arcadia. 
O ! gazebo, thy name is nostalgia! All over Europe the little ruined 
gazebos and arbours of the Royal palaces are rotting. Gothic 
gazebos, Chinese pavilions, Swiss chalets : all ruined now, pathetic 
little mementoes of past splendours, memorials to a vanished life. 

Tzarskoe Selo, where once Great Catherine, the Semiramis of 
the North billed and cooed with Potemkin. Schénbrunn, where 
the Hapsburgs dallied. Versailles, in the haunted grounds of the 
Petit Trianon: Hampton Court, or in the gardens of the Saray, 
overlooking the pale waters of the Bosphorus, where dolphins still 
gambol, and eunuchs used to scuttle from kiosque to gazebo with 
sweetmeats and scandals to beguile the lolling odalisques. 

I remember another gazebo, overlooking the garden of my 
home on the Thames. It was a little Gothic summer-house, faded 
and dilapidated. Madame de Staél had spent a season in the 
old house and used to sit writing in the gazebo. When the house 
was pulled down to make way for a riverside Fundrome and Dainty 
Teas, they broke up the gazebo for firewood. ... ‘ What a little 
thing to remember for years. To remember with tears.’ 


* * 


Queen Marie of Roumania’s exotic retreat at Balcic is still much 
discussed in the Balkans, it has assumed a legendary quality, like 
the stately pleasure dome that Kubla Khan decreed. During the 
Queen’s life-time it was shrouded in a delicious atmosphere of 
mystery and romance. The Roumanian government, who are the 
present owners, lend it, on occasions, to those they favour. Anyone 
who visited the place always returned with lively descriptions of 
its famous octagonal room with the alcove bed. 
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A mixture of tourist zeal and Paul Pryism made us decide to see 
it for ourselves. We started out on a day of such burning heat 
that all colour seemed to be baked out of the landscape. The 
sea was a truly Tyrrhian purple. We drove east, mounting the 
hair-pin bends which connect one great table-land with the next 
in a series of slab-like plateaux. This is the Dobrudja; white 
chalky soil, white dust, white oxen, sheep, and a blinding blue 
sky. There are great plains, dotted with dusty scrub, and miles 
of giant sunflowers with heads like lolling dinner-plates. They 
are grown for their oil : the seeds, or semki, are the Slav equivalent 
of chewing gum. We stopped to pick some, and went on our way 
chewing. Sometimes, among the dry chalky wastes there was a 
swampy patch where the water buffaloes wallowed. All along the 
telegraph wires sat pretty little green parrakeets, and some scarlet 
and yellow-crested birds with long beaks, whose name no one seemed 
to know. We crossed the old Roumanian frontier, a sort of Balkan 
Maginot line, sunken fortifications and camouflaged gun-turrets 
embedded in white rocks. The Dobrudja has always been a bone 
of contention between Bulgaria and Roumania : it is always being 
ceded by one treaty and retracted by another. Now, most of the 
southern Dobrudja is returned to Bulgaria. There is a wild 
admixture of races here. Turks, Gagaoutzs and Tartars ; Turkish 
is generally understood. The Gagaoutzs are centred in this part 
of the Dobrudja ; they were always very much favoured by the 
Turks, who considered the whole area, particularly the great forest 
of Deli Orman, to be a natural frontier defence against the Russians. 

In Turkish, Deli Orman means ‘The Mad Wood.’ Nothing 
could be better named. The huge tracts of forest sprawl across the 
plain. The trees writhe in a never-ceasing wind which howls 
round them by day and night, winter or summer, a restless madden- 
ing wind blowing straight from the steppes. 

The little town of Balgic has a toy-like charm. It might have 
been designed as a back-cloth to one of Pollock’s toy theatres. 
Act II. Sc. 3. A Port on the Illyrian coast. It is madly picturesque. 
The ramshackle houses, pink and blue and yellow, cling to the 
limestone cliffs improbably. The squalor is tempered by the 
naturally luscious character of the place. The miniature harbour, 
with its douane, its shops and its inn are all disposed decoratively 
between the perpendicular white crags and hummocks which look 
like toy volcanoes. At every turn there is a vista of the dark blue 
sea, shrieking aloud for an easel. There are stunted little trees, and 
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figs and lemons bursting out of the rock fissures. A few bright 
painted boats were moored up to the quay, where men in sheepskin 
caps, farmers rather than sailors, were unloading the bales and 
barrels, It was a child’s dream of a pirate port. 

One or two elaborate cardboard-like buildings, the town hall 
and such, were pressed against the rocks in tiers and there were 
a couple of blue-domed Greek churches, beside the Turkish mosque 
with its coloured glass lozenge decorations. 

On the cliffs above the more primitive clots of shack dwellings, 
and the gypsy quarter, where sheep slept in the doorways, with 
beautiful Murillo-angel children picking ticks off their heaving 
flanks, there were some modern luxury villas built by wealthy 
Roumanians who used to flock to Balcic in summer. But they 
were standing shuttered and empty. 

Under a huge walnut tree on the quay, the inn had overflowed 
into an outdoor café, shaded by branches which hung so low that 
the tables beneath seemed in a cave. All around were kegs and 
barrels the sailors had unloaded. In the dark depths of the bar 
a cut-throat looking bank ‘of Turkish and Greek seamen were 
drinking and singing what was, I hoped, the Balkan equivalent of 
* Yo Ho ! and a bottle of rum.’ Other men sat under the tree, playing 
a rattling dice game called tavia. Unlike Mediterranean fishing 
villages, Balgic has no atmosphere of a port: the men are not 
seafaring men here. They are chiefly Tartars. Their physio- 
gnomy is striking; farmers, peasants, loafers who go out to fish 
perhaps, but who remain essentially of the land. Round the tables 
in the dappled shade a great number of affectionate and well- 
nurtured dogs were dozing or snapping at flies. Some trousered 
gypsy women, their crude coloured rags toned down to a faint pastel 
tone by the all-pervading white dust of the Dobrudja, were squatting 
on their haunches, searching their children’s heads intently. We 
ordered eggs, and an unknown fish dish. While it was being 
prepared we went to look at the Mosque and the little cemetery 
surrounding it. The ash trees feathered over the old Turkish 
_ tombs, each topped by a differently wound turban, or head-dress, 
denoting the rank of the dead. The Mosque was empty but 
for one old man sitting cross-legged on a remarkably fine prayer 
carpet. The doves and chickens strutted in and out unconcerned, 
as the pigeons do at the Beyazit Mosque in Istanbul. And, as 
in so many Turkish mosques, there was the austere and inexplicable 
presence of an English grandfather clock; though in this case 
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there was no one to insist, as the guides always do in Istanbul, 
that one and all were personal gifts of Queen Victoria. 


Turning our thoughts to another, more highly-coloured queen, 
we did not linger over lunch, and left the lovely little pasteboard 
town to make for the Queen’s villa, a few miles along the coast. 
This has been variously described as a dream of beauty, a night- 
mare, the creation of an artist, an improvement on nature and a 
downright scandal. Although the site is beautiful, the whole effect 
is both bizarre and cloying in its self-consciousness. Its original 
beauty has been tormented into prettiness. It hangs over the 
water’s edge, the waves lapping up into {the lily ponds. There 
are layers of ornamental gardens and Romanesque cloisters and 
Turkish fountains, and hanging gardens to shame Babylon or 
Hollywood. There are winding flights of steps and secret nooks. 
A venerable chestnut tree, enormous and reefed by stout chains, 
hangs out at right angles over the sea. Beneath it, a white marble 
Byzantine throne is pitched facing the sunset ; a truncated Greek 
column serves as an occasional table. ‘ The favourite seat of Her 
Majesty for coffee,’ we were told by the caretaker, a boldly hand- 
some black-eyed man, once one of the favourite Royal servants, 
and still retained about the place. 

There are loggias for breakfast, terraces for tea, balconies for 
dinner. Waterfalls’ cascade from the lushly flowering cliffs above. 
Away, over the lilies and the terracotta Ali Baba jars and the 
Renaissance wrought-iron gates is a distant view of Balcic village 
and its mosque. The villa is built in the Turkish style, and topped 
byaminaret. This the Queen installed as a final touch of exoticism. 
A giddy little spiral staircase leads up to its gallery directly from 
Her Majesty’s bedroom. On top of the minaret an amplifying 
device is connected with a wind harp. When the breeze stirs, the 
harp thrums incessantly, as if some celestia Harpo Marx were at 
work in the crazy setting. Unfortunately, during the war the 


wanton soldiers took some pot shots at it, and it sounds rather oddly . 


now. 

In the garden, at a discreet distance from the Queen’s pleasure- 
dome are other establishments for her children, who, by the time 
she built the place, were all old enough to be fully appreciative 
of the initiative shown by their Royal parent. Princess Illeana, 
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the old mill race. Prince Nicholas had a sort of atelier de luxe further 
along the cliffs. I did not like to ask if King Carol and Madame 
Lupescu had also been provided for. The grounds are dotted with 
cottages : for the resident masseuse, the boatman and hairdresser, 
and most important of all, the dressmaker. (Anyone who remem- 
bers the Queen’s individual style of sentimentalised Byzantine 
draperies will not doubt the necessity for a resident dressmaker.) 
The servants were all discreetly lodged apart from the villa. Only 
their cottage chimneys peeped from the surrounding foliage, giving 
the impression of so many rabbits’ ears, hidden, but alert, in the 
greenery. 

It is no secret that the Queen built the villa as an amorous 
retreat : she asked that her heart should be buried in the Byzantine 
chapel by the lily garden, though it has since been removed. The 
villa is a haunted place in all its voluptuous self-consciousness. It 
has a clinging, tea-gown beauty, which must have been a perfect 
frame for the romantic woman who made it her refuge from reality 
and Court ritual. But now, overgrown and mute, it is as lonely 
asatomb. And indeed it isa tomb. It remains as a last monu- 
ment to Ruritanian Queens and high adventure. The new age 
is unsympathetic to amorous dalliance either in the grand manner 
or otherwise. A kiss beside the collective tractor, maybe. A date, 
perhaps, but not a rendezvous. Marriage, children, by all means. 
But emotional entanglements, the va et vient of romantic affairs— 
that’s all gone. 

In spite of its highly-coloured implications this Royal pavilion 
has a greyness, a muted quality. Vines and tropic creepers twine 
round everything in choking profusion. There is a jumble of grave- 
yard Romanesque crosses and ecclesiastical Greek inscriptions pep- 
pered about the cliffs, always at a slightly higher level than the 
minaret, however, which was perhaps a graceful way of establish- 
ing Her Majesty’s religious views, and the supremacy of the Cross 
over the infidel crescent. 

The house itself is disarmingly small and simple in its architec- 
tural form. There are only three rooms. A big dining- or living- 
room, very Ruritanian-Elinor Glyn, and above, an octagonal bed- 
room with windows on five sides looking over the Black Sea. Beside 
it are dressing-rooms and a domed white Turkish bath-house. The 
celebrated bed is on a dais in an alcove. There is a hooded fire- 
place, flanked by fine old candelabra. Firelight, starlight, and 
candlelight . .. It is the whole frame for love—but the frame is 
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not enough. I fancy that when we have achieved the experience, 
the abandon, necessary to appreciate such a setting, we are too late. 
We have forgotten that the sort of love we look for does not require 
a frame, and is a come-by chance born of the moment. Perhaps 
the kiss beside the collective tractor has something, after all . . . 


‘Search not the fading garden 
For one forgotten rose.’ * 


* Epwarp Marsh. (Translation of an Horatian Ode.) 
voL. 165—No. 987 235 
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On The ‘ Battlefront’ of Soviet Music’ 


BY NICOLAS NABOKOV 


Minister of The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. received 
several millions of congratulatory messages, from all over the 
Soviet Union, from its satellite countries and from the Prime 
Minister’s faithful servants abroad. Among this deluge of con- 
gratulations there must have been one which read approximately 
as follows : 

‘Dear and Wise Leader! We, the composers of the Soviet 
Union battling for Socialist construction and peace on the front of 
creative music, salute you on this thirty-second New Year’s day of 
the glorious October Revolution. We wish you and our beloved 
Socialist Motherland long years of peace and Socialist prosperity 
under your wise and far-sighted leadership. 

* We have the honour and joy to report to you that the major part 
of the battle against decadent bourgeois tendencies, which had, in 
the past, permeated so much of our own work, has now been won. 
Since the historic date of February 10, 1948, when the epoch- 
making decree of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the U.S.S.R. against the formalist tendencies in Vanno Mura- 
delli’s opera, “‘ The Great Friendship,” was promulgated, Soviet 
composers, having successfully overcome the disintegrating formalist 
influences of Western European cultural decline which had lingered 
in their musical production, have created several thousand works 
imbued with the spirit of Socialist construction and true democratic 
peace and representing important achievements in the field of 
Socialist-Realist art—the principles of which were clearly estab- 
lished by you as long ago as 1931, and more recently restated and 
explicated by the decree of The Central Committee of The Com- 
munist Party, and subsequently in the statements and speeches of 
the late and much regretted comrade A. A. Zhdanov. The Soviet 
composers, in closed ranks, with all the workers on the intellectual 
battlefront are joining the fight of the citizens of our great Socialist 


? The Author's article on Music in Germany appeared in the Spring issue. 


LT the early hours of New Year’s morning, the First Prime 
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Motherland and of the friendly popular Democracies for truly 
democratic, permanent peace, against the forces of fascist-capitalist 
warmongers. The composers of the U.S.S.R., in wishing you a 
happy New Year, want to express to you their profound gratitude 
for your preoccupation with the growth and with the problems of 
their art and for your guidance in pointing out to them the errors 
and mistakes to which they had often fallen prey and of which they 
freed themselves, thanks to your vigilance and that of the organs 
of our glorious Communist Party.’ } 

A message like this is, of course, not entirely spontaneous, and it 
is not the composers who are responsible for its preparation. It 
is first suggested to the Central Committee of The Union of Soviet 
Composers by the appropriate organs of ‘ The Office of Agitation 
and Propaganda’ (AGITPROP) that such a message be sent. 
With the suggestion comes a draft of the message. Sometimes the | 
draft ends with the words : unanimously accepted. The draft trickles 
down through the various committees of the Soviet Composers’ 
Union until it is finally ‘ enthusiastically adopted’ at a plenary 
meeting of the Union. All members raise their right hands, while 
‘vigilant organs of The Party’ cast ‘fatherly’ glances at the 
assembly and observe whether in fact all hands did go up. The 
unanimity varies from 98} to 99 per cent. 

The message is, of course, easily interchangeable. It can serve 
as a model for the Association of Soviet Biologists, Historians, 
Engineers, or any other branch of the arts, sciences and professions. 
Every branch has its own ‘ epoch-making’ decree, its appropriate 
party organs and its particular ‘ battlefront.’ Every branch is 
grateful, needs guidance and wishes to report its achievements. 

I will not attempt to explain here the meaning of this monstrous 
and one-sided correspondence. I would only like to point out that to 
a careful, or rather a trained, reader this document reveals the impor- 
tant changes that have occurred or are occurring in the organisa- 
tion involved, and serves as a barometer indicating the climate of 
relations between the organisation and the party leadership. 

In music, for example, the above message indicates the fact that 
the esthetic principles, so elaborately discussed in 1948, have now 
led to a change in style and in type of composition, and that a vast 
amount of ‘ Socialist-Realist ’ music has been written and performed 
in the last year. Most of these works reflect a complete rejection 

2 Quoted from a message sent to Stalin by the Union of Soviet Writers, with 
changes pertaining to music, based on other Soviet official documents. 
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of any kind of experiment, even of the tamest variety. All forms 
of experimental music are branded as ‘ decadent’ and therefore 
represent a slavish dependence upon Western bourgeois ideology 
from which Soviet music has ‘ suffered’ so much in the first two 
decades of its existence. Complete unanimity on such questions 
as content, form, etc., has now been so solidly established that soon 
the ‘ glorious’ moment will come when no one will be able to tell 
which work is by Shostakovitch and which by Kabalevsky, or which 
‘song about Stalin’ is written by Muradelli and which by 
Khatchaturian. All personal differences will melt away in a 
completely non-personal, Socialist-Realist ‘ art.’ 

Occasionally the party organs in the Union of Soviet Composers 
still have to take a composer to task. A few months ago it was 
Comrade Shostakovitch who was ‘ very slow’ in realising the need 
to turn to operatic subject-matter gleaned from the present day life 
problems of his Socialist environment. Then it was Comrade 
Khatchaturian whose overture-poem was declared to contain 
* forms of artificiality.” But these are minor examples of ‘ formalist ’ 
or ‘ rootless-cosmopolitan’ habits in some individual composers 
(usually the more famous composers are singled out for such 
reprimands). The major part of the ‘ musical battlefront’ is 
solidly for ‘the New Order,; is well in hand and is producing music 
according to the official esthetic canons. 

The essential characteristic of the new music, written according 
to these canons, is its freedom from discords (only very familiar 
ones occur), its conventional, rhythmical and melodical patterns (no 
jazz melodies or jazz rhythms) and its familiar, traditional use of 
academic musical forms. The type of melodies used in this ‘ new 
music ’ reminds one of the most trivial and dull pseudo folk-songs 
of the turn of the nineteenth century. Translated into American 
terms, they represent a cross between the barber-shop quartet and 
the college song. The style of this music is conventionally harmonic 
and almost without counterpoint. The same conventionality 
(which in the Soviet Union official esthetic jargon means ‘ adhering 
to the principles of the classical tradition’) rules the form, the 
subject-matter and the tonal structure. 

Considerably more choral music is being written now in the 
U.S.S.R., and less symphonies. The composers feel that with a 
patriotic text in hand choral music is a safer proposition than 
symphonic music. The drive for socialist-realism in the field of 
opera has also partially succeeded. More operas are written now 
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than several years ago and practically all of them are on con- 
temporary heroic topics. There is a tremendous outpouring of 
songs about Stalin, and songs commemorating heroic events of the 
past war. Practically all composers have written arrangements of 
folk-songs. in general, the line between musical ethnography and 
creative music, which has always been a tenuous one in Russian 
musical culture, has completely disappeared. 

The ideological drive against decadent Western influences has 
also taken a different turn. Before it was a topic for ‘ dialectical 
discussion.’ Now it has developed into the subject of studious, 
scholarly research. The first result of this research is a book by 
the music-critic and musicologist B. Gorodinski, called The Music 
of Spiritual Poverty, which was published in Moscow in 1950 (price, 
6 roubles.) It is divided into six chapters : 

1. ‘Music of Spiritual Poverty,’ 2. Musical Aésthetics of 
Americans,’ 3. The Operatic Art of the Bourgeois Decadence,’ 
4. ‘Jazz and the Musical Culture of Bourgeois Decadence,’ 5. 
* Music Without a Future,’ 6. ‘ To Whom Does the Future Belong ? ’ 

From the titles one can see that American music and musicians 
play a much more important réle in the Western cultural decline 
than they did, in the eyes of Soviet musicologists, two years ago. 
Then the roots of the evil lay in Western European music of the 
1900-20 period and the real culprits were Schoenberg, Stravinsky, 
Hindemith and others. Now America comes to the forefront ; 
composers like Henry Cowell are singled out as bourgeois perverters 
of musical culture, and jazz is one of the principal sign-posts of 
cultural decline. There are curious bits of misinformation in the 
book, for example, that the ranks of Schoenbergians are rapidly 
dwindling in the Western World, and that Arthur Honnegger was 
handsomely paid by the Pope for his oratorio Nicolas de Fluet. 

One whole section of the book is devoted to the condemnation 
of Western musicologists who reflect in their work ‘ the reactionary 
philosophy and pathologically corrupt esthetics of the fascist 
reactionary forces of the world.’ Other sections make concentrated 
attacks upon the ‘ vile’ musical practices in the U.S.A. and the 
corruption of its mores. 

The most interesting fact about the ‘ new line’ in Soviet music 
history is the condemnation of nearly everything that has been 
produced in the twenties and early thirties. ‘ This is the most evil 
period in all of music history,’ exclaims one music critic and 
another one joins in the chorus of condemnation: ‘ Soviet com- 
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posers of that period [the twenties] did not understand the enormous 
task that confronted them. Their music was not consonant with 
the glorious epoch they were living in. It was penetrated by evil 
features of Western European bourgeois decline.’ 

Yet at the same time there appears a marked resumption of 
interest in European classics, which for a number of reasons were 
much neglected in the Soviet Union in the twenties and thirties, 
For example, last summer, in Moscow and a few other important 
cities of the U.S.S.R., elaborate bicentennial festivals of Bach’s music 
were held. The programmes of those festivals included Church 
cantatas, Passion Music, and even the B-minor Mass, works that 
were previously excluded from the Soviet repertoire because of their 
religious content. Now Bach has been completely reinterpreted to 
fit the Leninist-Stalinist interpretation of history. 

According to Soviet musicologists and music historians Bach 
‘ typifies the class-struggle of the rising democratic masses against 
decaying Feudal Society.’ Bach’s frustrating squabbles with the 
Leipzig authorities serve as proofs of the fact that he was a Narodny 
—a ‘people’s composer, whose important artistic democratic 
tendencies were directed against the decaying, hedonistic forms and 
the aristocratic traditions of his time.’ ‘The outmoded forms of 
court music,’ remarks a Soviet critic in the magazine Sovietskaya 
Musyka, ‘ were in a way unacceptable to Bach and had very little 
to do with the true nature of his Narodny genius (populist-demo- 
cratic-genius), nor did the Protestant Church exercise any influence 
upon Bach’s cultural formation.’ 

Parallel to the renewal of interest in the masters of Western 
music of past centuries (which includes Mozart and Haydn and 
even composers of the late seventeenth century like Vivaldi and 
Corelli) Soviet composers are being constantly admonished to ‘ study 
the works of the classics,’ to learn from the ‘ great classical masters’ 
of the past, ‘ to acquire technical skill from a close knowledge of 
the works of our great classicists.” The term ‘ classic’ or ‘ classicist ’ 
has here a meaning somewhat similar to the ‘ tin-pan-alley’ 
meaning it acquired in America (‘ Classical stuff is anything which 
is not “ popular stuff” ’). The term ‘ our great Classical masters ’ 
includes all Russian composers of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century, whose works have acquired some degree of fame. 

Some works of the ‘ classical masters ’ are considered corrupt and 
decadent (as, for example, certain works of Richard Strauss or the 
late sonatas of Scriabin), ‘ but,’ says the famous party-line musico- 
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ON THE ‘BATTLEFRONT’ OF SOVIET MUSIC 


logist Mme Livanova, ‘ the Soviet people know how to select the 
healthy and the good from the evil and the corrupt in the creative 
output of a great composer.’ 

As will be remembered, the terms of the ‘ epoch-making’ 
February, 1948, decree of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, besides condemning Vanno Muradelli’s opera, singled out 
the following Soviet composers as principal culprits of ‘ formalist- 
decadence ’: Prokofiev, Shostakovitch, Miaskovsky, Khatchaturian, 
Shebalin and Popov. Later on, in the speeches of Zhdanov and of 
the young party-liners, Tikhon Khrennikov (Secretary-General 
of the Union of Soviet Composers) and Marian Koval (member 
of the powerful organisational committee of the Union of Soviet 
Composers), these ‘ deviationists ’ were taken to task. The nature 
of their sins against ‘ Socialist-Realist’ art was discussed and ex- 
plained and a great number of other ‘ deviationist ’ composers were 
uncovered and severely criticised for having followed the ‘ corrupt 
tendencies’ of these ‘leaders of formalism in Soviet music.’ At 
the same time contemporary Western music was reviewed and the 
total decay thereof was ‘ unmasked and unequivocally proved.’ . 
Certain arch-criminals of bourgeois decay were especially singled 
out as ‘ master-minds of the decline of bourgeois civilisation.’ 
Schoenberg, Stravinsky, Hindemith, and Oliver Messiaen headed 
the list of Western criminals. Among Americans, three composers 
and two critics were singled out: Virgil Thomson, as composer 
and critic, Gian-Carlo Menotti, Henry Cowell and Nicolas Sloninsky. 

It is now possible to make a kind of index expurgatorum—a listing 
of ‘ rejected ’ and ‘ accepted ’ works in the Soviet repertoire. The 
concert performances, after the purge of 1948, have crystallised and 
reflect the main ideological decisions of the purge leaders. As far 
as contemporary Western music is concerned it forms only a tiny 
fraction of the Soviet repertoire. Excluded are all Western 
European composers with the exception of composers of satellite 
nations and fellow-travellers or Communists. I found only two 
pieces by American composers which were performed by a Soviet 
Symphony Orchestra in Leningrad : David Diamond’s Rounds for 
Strings and a symphonic piece by Ely Siegmeister. 

There are innumerable new names on the ‘ Socialist-Realist ’ 
horizon of Soviet music but it would perhaps be more interesting 
to give the compilation of a partial index expurgatorum of the music 
of Prokofiev and Shostakovitch rather than an abstract discussion 
of new works of composers whose names are unfamiliar. 
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PROKOFIEV 


Accepted (as not exhibiting formalist tendencies) 


. Third Piano Concerto. 
Fifth Symphony. 
Third and Seventh Piano Sonatas. 
The Classical Symphony. 
Song to Stalin. 
Alexander Nevsky. 
Cinderella. 
Romeo and Juliet. 
Peter and the Wolf (with some misgivings). 


Rejected (as formalist-Western) : 


Fourth and Sixth Symphonies. 

All the operas: The Fiery Angel, The Love of the Three Oranges, 
The Player, War and Peace, The Life of a Real Person. 

Third, Fourth, Eighth Sonatas. 

The ballets: Shout, The Steal Leap, The Prodigal Son. 

Most of Prokofiev’s music written previous to 1930 (including 
his famous piano music like Sarcasmes, Visions Fugitives and 
Grandmother's Tales). 


SHOSTAKOVITCH 
Accepted : 


The First and Second and Fifth Symphonies. 

The Seventh Leningrad Symphony (accepted with a number 
of reservations pertaining to its newly discovered ‘ formal- 
istic naturalism’; not performed in 1950). 

The Eighth Symphony (accepted with reservations and rarely 
performed). 

All the chamber music. 

A number of early short piano works. 

The film music for the recent film (Michurin, the Young Guard). 

The Oratorio : The Song of the Forests (Stalin Prize of 1949), 


Rejected : 
The Fourth and Ninth Symphonies. 
All the operas: The Nose, Lady Macbeth of Mizensk. 
The Ballets: The Limpid Stream and The Golden Age. 
Other shorter works of the early 1930's. 
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One new work by Shostakovitch, his Oratorio, The Song of the 
Forests, deserves special consideration. It is his major work written 
since the purge of 1948 and as such it incorporates all the 
‘fatherly advice’ he received since February 1948 concerning his 
formalist deviationalism. It received the Stalin Prize of 1949 and 
is now shown as a ‘ model of a socialist-realist composition.’ 

The Song of the Forests is a propaganda piece about the reforestry 
of the South-Eastern regions of European Russia. It is written for 
two solo voices (bass, tenor), mixed chorus (representing ‘ the 
people ’), a chorus of boys’ voices (representing Red Pioneers) and 
a symphony orchestra. The Oratorio is divided into six parts and 
each one of these six parts represents a phase of the ‘ Stalin Plan’ 
to change the climate and the fertility of a huge region of Russia 
by reforestation. (Incidentally the plan was proposed by the 
Imperial Geographic Society as long ago as 1910 and was supposed 
to have commenced in 1914, but World War I intervened.) The 
uninspired, blatant and obvious propaganda design of the libretto 
might have been made acceptable if the music were fresh and in- 
genious. But the music is primitive and so obviously unimaginative, 
couched in vulgar commonplaces of the most boring academic har- 
monies and melodies. It is so un-fresh and in fact so threadbare 
that taken together with the libretto it produces the effect of extra- 


ordinary patriotic pomposity. To this writer it seems impossible 
that Shostakovitch, a skilful craftsman and a trained composer well 
versed in the musical techniques of our time, was not aware of the 
sterility of his propaganda piece, while he was writing it. In effect 
this ‘ model of Soviet Socialist-Realist art’ is a dramatic example 
of what oppressive conformism can do to a gifted composer. 
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2218 Baker Street? 


BY JAMES EDWARD HOLROYD 


* The walls of No. 2218 Baker Street bear no commemorative tablet. It is 
doubtful indeed whether the house has survived the latter-day onslaught of steel 
and concrete. Yet Baker Street remains for ever permeated with the Watsonian 


aura. The dim figures of the Baker Street Irregulars scuttle through the 
November gloom, the ghostly hansom drives away, bearing Holmes and Watson 
on an errand of mystery.’ 


o wrote Mr. S. C. Roberts, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 

University, twenty years ago,! and his words have a special 

significance today in view of the widespread interest aroused 

by the St. Marylebone Borough Library’s Exhibition in Abbey 

House, Baker Street. But amid all the affectionate tributes which 

have acclaimed this Festival Year return of Sherlock Holmes, one 

fundamental question remains unresolved. Where was 221B? 

Expert opinion is pretty unanimous that Mrs. Hudson’s famous 

, boarding house was on the west side # of the street ; but precisely 

‘ which house has raised numerous speculations. These variously 

place it on the present site of Abbey House (between Regent’s Park 

' and Marylebone Road) ; or as either Nos. 111 or 109 (between 

Marylebone Road and York Street) ; or somewhere in the blocks 

immediately above and below Blandford Street (Nos. 45-67 or 

19-35). How reassuring for home and overseas visitors alike if the 

exact location of 2218 could be established, like good old Watson 
himself, as the one fixed point in a changing age ! 

Let us examine the evidence. 


1 Dr. Watson. 

*An awkward point is raised by The Cardboard Box in which the wall of 

the house opposite 2218—and therefore facing west—has the morning sun shining 

on it. My tentative solution is that in addition to the two windows opening on 
to Baker Street, the sitting-room at 221B had a third window on the opposite 
wall. This window looked on to the houses at the back of 2218. These houses : 
face east as required by the canon and Watson was looking out of this third ( 
window when he correctly noted the morning sun-glare on walls of houses facing a 
east. A rear window of this kind is hinted here and there in several of Sidney q 
Paget’s drawings and is specifically indicated in Mr. Ernest Short’s plan of the 

rooms which appeared in the final issue of the Strand Magazine of March 1950. 
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The principal claim for Abbey House, the home of the Abbey 
Road Building Society, is that it occupies Nos. 219-223. This title 
was emphasised by a writer in the Abbey Road Journal in 1935 who 
showed that on the page of the note-book in which Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s first musings on the immortal pair were jotted down, the 
address appeared as 2218 Upper Baker Street. (At the time the saga 
was written, the section between Regent’s Park and Marylebone 
Road was known as Upper Baker Street.) This point was also men- 
tioned by the present Managing Director of the Building Society 
during the recent correspondence in The Times. 

I do not attach any importance to the chance that Abbey House 
bestrides the original number, for Conan Doyle (or should one 
write John H. Watson ?) sometimes used fictitious numbers while 
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naming real streets. Nor, remembering that the author was not 
always impeccable on topography, should any significance be 
allowed to the ‘ Upper Baker Street’ note. Indeed, I believe that 
this reference really meant the upper part of Baker Street as distinct 
from the lower part around Portman Square. Just how little 
weight should be given to this point may be judged from the fact 
that in the stage version of The Speckled Band the scene of action 
is described on one page as ‘ Mr. Sherlock Holmes’ Rooms, Upper 
Baker Street, London,’ and on another as ‘ Mr. Sherlock Holmes’ 
room in Baker Street.’ 
But there are further considerations which, to my mind, com- 
pletely discount the validity of the Abbey House claim. On a 
snowy morning in February ' Watson looks out of the bow-window 
and sees the distracted banker approaching ‘ from the direction of 
the Metropolitan Station.’ I agree with The Times correspondents 
who point out that as Abbey House is virtually opposite one 
entrance to the station Watson could not have used this description, 
and the banker would not have contemplated taking a cab if 2218 
had been on this site. From the same view-point on a wild Novem- 
ber night ? (incidentally the pair appear to have spent a lot of time 
at their windows !) Watson observes ‘ a single cab splashing its way 
from the Oxford Street end.’ Now Oxford Street is really quite 
remote from Abbey House—well over half a mile away—and 
Watson could properly have used the expression ‘ from the Oxford 
Street end ’ only if the cab had been somewhere south of Marylebone 
Road. But as Holmes spoke barely fifty words before they heard 
‘ the long grind of a wheel as it rasped against the kerb’ it seems 
clear that the cab must already have crossed Marylebone Road and 
have been within a very short distance of the house when Watson 
first saw it. To have spoken of it as coming from the Oxford Street 
end would therefore have been somewhat ridiculous. Watson 
would simply have recorded that the cab was coming from the 
direction of Marylebone Road. While these two quoted directions 
appear to rule out Abbey House, they are perfectly applicable to 
the other reputed sites of 2218 as Baker Street Station and Oxford 
Street are the natural opposite poles for all that length of the street 
which lies south of Marylebone Road. 
Before examining the respective claims of Nos. 109-111 and what 
I have called the Blandford Street group (Nos. 19-35 and 45-67), 
some minor points must be disposed of. 
1 The Beryl Coronet. ® The Golden Pince-Nez. 
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The first of these is concerned with Watson’s visit to the Wigmore 
Street Post Office. (Holmes knew that Watson had called at the 
post office because the pavement was up just outside the building 
and he saw that his partner’s instep bore traces of reddish earth !) 
Those who oppose the claim of Nos. 10g-111 to be the site of 2218 
point out that Watson would not be likely to go as far as Wigmore 
Street, when, at the period of the story, there were two post offices 
much nearer home—one at No. 45 Upper Baker Street and another 
a few doors above Blandford Street. To this I reply that there is 
no indication that Watson used the nearest post office on this 
occasion. Indeed, as Holmes appears to have been in an exasper- 
ating mood that day, it would be reasonable to suppose that the 
good doctor had gone for a pre-luncheon stroll by way of escape 
and had called at Wigmore Street in passing. This speculation 
is somewhat confirmed by his specific statement that his visit to 
the post office was ‘ a sudden impulse.’ The ‘ nearest post office’ 
theory would equally operate against the Blandford Street group. 

Later in the same story Inspector Athelney Jones says, ‘I can 
step across the road and telephone to make sure.’ (This was 
obviously prior to the installation of the 2218 telephone mentioned 
in The Three Garridebs and elsewhere.) In my view the inspector 
is speaking from 109-111, the ‘ road ’ is Marylebone Road, and the 
post office he has in mind is the one already mentioned in Upper 
Baker Street, only a short distance away. 

Mr. G. Cunningham Brend, whose book My Dear Holmes is being 
published this summer, contends that Nos. 109-111 share with 
Abbey House the difficulty of being too close to Baker Street Station 
for Alexander Holder,? the banker, to have thought of taking a cab. 
I shall submit that he never intended to take a cab from Baker 
Street Station to 2218. When he arrived at 221B quite out of 
breath, it is recorded that he told Holmes, ‘ I came to Baker Street 
by the Underground, and hurried from there on foot, for the cabs 
go slowly through this snow.’ Now Mr. Holder lived at Streatham 
and as Holmes and Watson went back with him by train he pre- 
sumably came up by the same means, arriving at Victoria Station. 
To reach Baker Street by Underground from Victoria in the late 
*80’s would have involved a circuitous journey by way of South 
Kensington, Notting Hill and Paddington. An inveterate cabber 
in a hurry would undoubtedly have taken a fast hansom or four- 
wheeler instead—had the weather been normal. Mr. Holder was 

1 The Sign of Four. 2 The Beryl Coronet. 
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so distracted on arrival that he may have been forgiven a slight 
incoherence. I believe that what he really meant to convey to 
Holmes was, ‘ I came to Baker Street by the Underground—for the 
cabs go slowly through this snow—and hurried from there on foot.’ 
In other words, his one-track state of mind had utterly dismissed 
cabs as practicable means of transport because of the snow. Note 
in support of my theory that somewhat later in the day this 
taker-of-very-little-exercise leads Holmes and Watson on foot from 
Streatham Station to his home which, from the description, must 
have been a greater distance than that between Baker Street Station 
and Nos. 109-111. 

One should also have a reply to the contention that as the banker 
was ‘ running hard ’ when Watson saw him from the bow-window, 
221B must have been a considerable distance from Baker Street 
Station. I believe that the distance from the station to Nos. 109 
or 111, short as it is, would have been quite sufficient to make an 
elderly, portly, agitated and unexercised gentleman very breathless 
indeed, especially when the station stairs and the 221B steps are 
added ; and that if 2218 had been as far away from the station 
as Dorset Street or beyond, he would have been much more likely to 
collapse on the bearskin rug like Dr. Thorneycroft Huxtable ! than to 
have had strength to tear his hair and beat his head against the 
wall, 
The fact that Holmes banked at a branch of the Capital and 
Counties Bank in Oxford Street * may suggest to some readers that 
2218 was therefore nearer that end of the street. But just as there 
is no indication that Watson used the nearest post office, so there 
is none that Holmes patronised the nearest bank. If he had wished 
to do so, indeed, there was a branch of the National Provincial 
Bank located at the corner of Dorset Street. But men are notori- 
ously sentimental about their banks, and will often put them- 
selves to inconvenience in order to maintain continuity. So we 
may take it that the position of the bank throws no light on the 
position of the house. 

There is also the minor consideration of their afternoon stroll in 
‘the Park.’ * Hyde Park or Regent’s Park? As Regent’s Park 
is a trifle nearer to 109-111 than Hyde Park is to the Blandford 
Street group I always feel that Regent’s Park was the scene. 


1 The Priory School. 2 The Priory School. 3 The Yellow Face. 
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What is at once the main clue and the main rock on which 
research has split is, however, the description of the route to ‘ The 
Empty House’ in which Holmes and Watson hide while awaiting 
Colonel Sebastian Moran, bosom friend of Moriarty, and described 
as ‘ the most cunning and dangerous criminal in London.’ It will 
be recalled that they stepped out of a cab at the corner of Cavendish 
Square and passed through a network of mews and stables unknown 
to Watson although so near his old home. ‘ We emerged at last 
into a small road, lined with old, gloomy houses, which led us into 
Manchester Street, and so to Blandford Street. Here he turned 
swiftly down a narrow passage, passed through a wooden gate into 
a deserted yard, and then opened with a key the back door of a 
house.’ They crept through to the front and found themselves in 
Camden House, opposite 2218. (In passing, I have often wondered 
how Holmes came to be wearing his deer-stalker cap in Sidney 
Paget’s illustrations of the interior of ‘ The Empty House.’ It is 
well known that he had only returned that day from a three years’ 
sojourn abroad, and while it is true that he had looked in at 2218 
and had sent Mrs. Hudson into hysterics, he had emerged in the 
disguise of an elderly dealer carrying an armful of books and 
wearing a silk hat. Did he stuff the deerstalker in his pocket, or 
perhaps conceal it among the books for later use? Note too that 
when the hunt begins Watson also discards his topper and sturdily 
assumes his bowler hat as presumably being more in keeping with 
the rigour of the game.) 

About 20 years ago, Dr. Gray Chandler Briggs, of St. Louis, 
mapped Baker Street from end to end as a labour of love. 
Approaching from the rear, like Holmes and Watson, he decided 
that the house opposite No. 111 was the one which best fulfilled 
the conditions required by ‘ The Empty House.’ As a clincher, 
he found that this house actually bore the name ‘ Camden House.’ 
Of this discovery, Vincent Starrett in The Private Life of Sherlock 
Holmes wrote : ‘ No more brilliant identification, one ventures, has 
been made in our time.’ ‘ But,’ said Dr. Briggs, ‘ when I told Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle that the sign Camden House was over the 
door he was amazed. He told me, with such seriousness that 
I could not doubt him, that he did not believe he had ever been 
in Baker Street in his life; if he had, it had been many years 
before—so long that he had forgotten!’ One nevertheless 
imagines that Conan Doyle must have said this with a twinkle, for 
he confessed in his autobiography that although he had often been 
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asked to identify 2218, ‘ that is a point which for excellent reasons 
I will not decide.’ 

Mr. S. C. Roberts ! accepts Dr. Briggs’ identification, but two 
other experts, Mr. T. S. Blakeney * and the late Mr. H. W. Bell,* 
dissent. Both claim that the directions given in The Empty House 
—down a side passage from Blandford Street—fix the passage as 
being either Blandford Mews or Kendall Mews and that 2218 
must accordingly be one of the houses on the west side of Baker 
Street immediately to the left or right of Blandford Street—i.e. 
Nos. 19-35 or 45-67. Mr. Blakeney, indeed, recorded that No. 49 
was accepted locally as the site. This house, however, was 
destroyed by enemy action during the last war. 

I cannot accept the arguments of Mr. Blakeney and Mr. Bell. 
I believe they both fall into the error of supposing that the northern 
passage from Blandford Street was merely a narrow isolated alley 
extending only a few yards. In fact, as Mr. Ernest Short has 
already shown,‘ it was—and is—one of a chain of three passages 
parallel with Baker Street, crossing Dorset Street and Paddington 
Street, and ending at Sherlock Mews (then known as York Mews 
South). 

This mews, like its companion York Mews North (now David 
Mews), gave access to the rear of the houses approximately opposite 
the block containing Nos. 109 and 111. It will be remembered that 
Holmes took particular care to avoid being shadowed : ‘ I observed 
that as he stepped out he gave a most searching glance to right 
and left, and at every subsequent street corner he took the utmost 
pains to ensure that he was not followed.’ What then more 
convenient than this series of narrow, and doubtless ill-lit, passages 
along which they could steal not only undetected (‘ my revolver in 
my pocket and the thrill of adventure in my heart,’ as Watson 
excitingly records) but also in complete conformity with the canon ? 

Mr. Bell and Mr. Blakeney also attempted to discredit the 
109-111 theory by pointing out that, until 1921, the portion of 
Baker Street containing this block was known as York Place. Mr. 
Bell stated the objection explicitly: ‘In fact, during the entire 
active career of Sherlock Holmes, and for many years afterwards, 
the present No. 111 was not in Baker Street at all and was known 
as No. 30 York Place.’ How pettifogging! It is as if one were 
to argue that Nash’s noble curve was not part of Regent Street 
* Dr. Watson. * Sherlock Holmes : Fact or Fiction ? * Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson. 

* Quoted in Baker St. Jnl. Vol. 4, No. 1. 
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because it was then known as the Quadrant! I invite those who 
hold the same view to examine the contemporary map and to 
tell us why the Metropolitan Station was still called ‘ Baker Street 
Station’ at that time. If Baker Street ended at the Crawford 
Street—-Paddington Street crossing, the station ought surely to have 
been named ‘ York Place Station ’ or ‘ Upper Baker Street Station.’ 
That it was in fact simply called ‘ Baker Street Station’ leaves me 
in no doubt that the whole thoroughfare, from the leafy pleasance 
of Portman Square to the purlieus of the Park, was thought of as 
a single street just as it is today. 

A case for No. 27 Baker Street has been presented by Dr. Maurice 
Campbell.! I should like to agree with Dr. Campbell if only 
because he points out that the ground floor of No. 27 is still occupied 
by Hudson Brothers, grocers, and concludes that ‘ Mrs. Hudson, 
when she ceased to be landlady and became housekeeper for 
Holmes in 1903, left the lease of the house to her sons, who have 
built up this business.” But I am afraid that the remainder of 
Dr. Campbell’s argument is not nearly so convincing. He claims, 
for example, that Holmes and Watson must have gone south from 
Blandford Street rather than north because Watson wrote of turning 
down the passage instead of turning up. In reply, it is only 
necessary to point out that in another adventure ? Watson speaks 
of being ‘ half-way down Harley Street’ when they were in fact 
proceeding north. This is the exact opposite of Dr. Campbell’s 
contention. In The Greek Interpreter, Watson also says they walked 
down Pall Mall, when in fact the direction was north-east. 

Finally, Dr. Campbell indulges in some delightfully fanciful 
mathematics. Having discovered that No. 27 (on which he 
stakes his throw) was originally numbered 74, he suggests that 
in order to disguise the number Watson performed this formula : 
“74 X 3 = 222 = 221B.’ This is vastly agreeable, but it would be 
perfectly simple to turn the point against Dr. Campbell and claim 
that Dr. Briggs’ No. 111 gives the same result when multiplied by 
two instead of by three! Or, to push the theory to extremity, 
why not multiply the flats at No. 13 by 17 (the number of the steps 
leading up to the famous sitting-room) or the wine lodge at No. 17 
by 13 (the sum of The Five Orange Pips, The Sign of Four, The Three 
Gables and The Solitary Cyclist) ! 

Mr. G. Cunningham Brend, in his new book, arrives at the 

1 Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson: a Medical Digression. 
® The Resident Patient. 
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conclusion that there is little to choose between Nos. 59, 61 and 
63, just below Dorset Street, and expresses a slight preference for 
No. 61 on the amiable discovery that the present occupants of the 
building are ‘ Messrs. Walker and Holzapffel Ltd. who bear the 
first two letters of Watson and the first three of Holmes. I 
salute his interesting double theory, based on walking and cab 
distances from The Hound of the Baskervilles, that 2218 was north of 
Blandford Street ; but hasten to point out that neither of these 
facts would preclude 2218 from being sited north of Dorset Street 
also. Indeed, if the reader shares my view that Baker Street was 
commonly accepted as extending from Portman Square to the 
corner of Park Road as now, then the second cabman’s-‘ half-way 
down the street’ would mean that he pulled up about the corner of 
Paddington Street—a spot fatal to Mr. Brend’s No. 61 but very con- 
venient from which to watch the comings or goings at Nos. 109-111 ! 


So far one has simply eliminated the claim of the Abbey Road 
Building Society offices and suggested a slight tilting of balance 
(or should one say bias ?) in favour of 109-111 against the Blandford 
Street group. It is time to produce more positive evidence to 
support the claim of 109-111. I suggest that the clue is to be 
found—and I am not aware that its importance has hitherto been 
noted—in The Resident Patient. 

It will be recalled that Holmes and Watson were walking home 
from Brook Street one October night when Watson recorded that 
‘We had crossed Oxford Street and were half-way down Harley 
Street before I could get a word out of my companion.’ The 
significance of this quotation is: what were they doing half-way 
down Harley Street? The hour was late—I estimate it to have 
been at least 11 p.m. They had only recently completed a three 
hours’ stroll around Fleet Street and the Strand—a very tiring 
occupation after a close rainy day, even if the evening had brought 
a breeze with it. When they returned to 2218 (‘ our sanctum’ 
Watson cosily called it on this occasion and one senses a little 
weariness behind the words—perhaps the old bullet-wound had 
been aggravated by the hard pavements) they had listened to the 
long narrative of Dr. Trevelyan ; had then been whisked off to his 
sombre, flat-faced house at 403 Brook Street, and were only now 
onthe way back. Thecanonis quite explicit. They were ‘ walking 
for home.’ Not, it is to be observed, taking a final turn. Even 
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221B BAKER STREET? 


Holmes appears to have been less energetic than usual. At any 
rate there is no suggestion of a late supper nor of gasogene and 
decanter by the fire while they con over the problem in dressing- 

- gown and slippers. He says simply—and the phrase is unusual 
for him: ‘ But we may sleep on it now.’ 

If they were tired, it is reasonable to suppose that they would go 
home by one of the direct routes. Now No. 403 Brook Street was 
clearly a fictitious number ; as fictitious, in fact, as No. 2218. But 
although the number may have been imaginary, there can be little 
doubt about its position. It must have stood at the extreme eastern 
end of the street—on the corner of Hanover Square. Why? 
Because if the house had been sited anywhere else the obvious way 
home would have been into Oxford Street and by Wigmore Street 
to Baker Street. To walk home via Harley Street from any other 
point would have been to walk away from Baker Street. From 
the corner of Hanover Square, however, they could have slipped 
along Harewood Place, across Oxford Street, and across Holles 
Street and Cavendish Square, into Harley Street, walking roughly 
parallel with Baker Street all the time. 

Thus they could have walked along Harley Street without going 
out of their direct way into Baker Street. But it depends which 
part of Baker Street! ‘ Half-way down Harley Street’ is about 
mid-way between New Cavendish Street and Weymouth Street. 
Thence into Baker Street one can either turn left along Weymouth 
Street, or farther on turn left along Devonshire Street. The 
important point to note is that while either of these routes is on 
the direct way for Nos. 109 or 111, they both overshoot the Bland- 
ford Street group. Weymouth Street enters Marylebone High 
Street opposite Paradise Street—200 yards above Blandford Street ; 
while Devonshire Street joins the High Street opposite Paddington 
Street—300 wasted yards beyond Blandford Street, and at least 
150 yards beyond Mr. Brend’s No. 61. So, on the assumption 
that the pair were tired and making for home by the shortest route, 
one arrives at the very strong conclusion that 221B was in the 
109-111 block. 

Having established the approximate site one must now choose 
between the 111 of Dr. Chandler Briggs and the 109 of Mr. Ernest 
Short. Of the two, I incline to No. 109 for the following reasons : 

No. 109 has three first-floor windows against the four of No. 111, 
and is thus more in line with the traditionally modest dimensions 
of Mrs. Hudson’s establishment. 
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JAMES EDWARD HOLROYD 


Mr. Short says that No. 109 has 17 steps up to the first floor as 
required by the text.! 

No. 111 is now only a blitzed shell while No. 109 survives un- 
damaged and is thus a more convenient object of pilgrimage. 

In fairness it should be noted that Mr. Ernest Short fixes on the 
present Y.W.C.A. hostel (a few doors south of Dr. Briggs’ choice) as 
Camden House. This means that his ‘ Empty House’ is not exactly 
opposite 221B. It may be confidently assumed, however, that the 
angle by which these two buildings are out of exact alignment 
would not have presented any serious difficulty to the colonel who 
was described by Holmes as ‘ the best heavy-game shot our Eastern 
Empire ever produced.’ 

My final clue is taken from a contemporary map which shows 
the block between Paddington Street and Portman Mansions as 
a perfect letter ‘HH,’ with York Mews North and South as the 
spaces and Mr. Short’s Camden House the crossbar linking the 
two uprights. With such a signpost it should be clear to all—and 
I hope especially to the Baker Street Irregulars of New York who 
are apparently still uncertain where to instal their commemorative 
plaque—that 221B itself must be just across the street. I take my 
stand on this, for it follows a principle indicated by Holmes 
himself:? ‘You know my method. It is founded upon the 
observances of trifles’ ! 


14 Scandal in Bohemia. 2 The Boscombe Valley Mystery. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
THE CASE BOOK OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
THE MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES 
THE VALLEY OF FEAR 
THE SIGN OF FOUR 
HIS LAST BOW 


each at 7s. 6d. net 


or in Two Omnibus Volumes 
THE SHERLOCK HOLMES Short Stories 
THE SHERLOCK HOLMES Long Stories 
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- ARNOLD BENNETT said: “‘ Sherlock Holmes stands solitary on the 
highest peak of detective achievement. None oj his English 
successors can compare with him.” 
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